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Vor. X.—No. 251.] 


Lcclesiastical—Adbowsons, Ke. 
OR EXCHANGE.—A most Desirable 


LIVING of nearly 200/. a year, with extremely light 
parochial duty, in an important Cathedral Town, where all 
the advantages of Education and Society may be had, and 
near to favourite Watering-places, for one approximate to 
the Trent, Avon, Severn, Wye, or Dee. A large population 
objected to. Parsonage House not essential. Age over 43 
requisite. 

Particulars in reply to be addressed to ‘‘Clericus,” care of 
Mr. Brown, Bookseller, 130, Old-street, St. Luke’s, London. 


ANTED, a CLERGYMAN, of 
Moderate Views, to take Duty for Seven Weeks in 
the Neighbourhood of the Great Western, a few hours drive 
from London. A fair stipend will be given; Daty very light. 
The Curacy itself may be obtained ; stipend 50/. per annum, 
or a Title given at the next Ordination. 
Address “ Rey. T. T., Curate,” Whitchurch, Salop. 


LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY OFFICES (late Vatry), 7, Tavistock-row, 
Covent Garden, London. Established 1833.— Mr. MAIR 
continues to provide Incumbents with Curates for either 
permanent, temporary, or Sunday duty, and those willing to 
grant titles to Holy Orders may, free of charge, be intro- 
duced to Graduates well qualified ;—he also provides the 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Principals of Schools, free of 
charge, with efficient Private Tutors, Assistant Masters, and 
Governesses, and recommends to families desirous to place 
their children at School highly respectable establishments, 
both in the United Kingdom and the Continent, free of 
charge ;—he also negotiates upon moderate terms for the 
Exchange of Livings, the Purchase and Sale of Advowsons, 
&c., the Transfer of Schools, and the Disposal of Reversions, 
Annuities, &c., and effects every description of Insurance 
business.—A Prospectus and Card of Terms will be forwarded 
gratis upon application. 


GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady used to Tui- 
tien desires 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT; her accomplishments are 
French, Music, Drawing, Fancy Work, and English generally. 
A comfortable home is desired.— Address, stating salary given, 
&c., to “ Miss A .” care of Mr. Mair. 











UGBY, ETON, HARROW, &c.— 


In a long-established SCHOOL, of high reputation, 
very healthily situated in a Midland County, Gentlemen’s 
Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and the 
Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The Pupils so 
prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. 
Terms, SEVENTY GUINEAS 4 year. 


For further information address “ The Rey. A. Z.”” Church 
Association, Southampton-street, London. 
A Married Graduate, experienced in 
Tuition, and with high testimonials, wishes to PUR- 
CHASE the whole, or a share, of a Large and Well Esta- 
blished SCHOOL, or he would take a Classical Mastership in 
a Private School, with a view to Partnership afterwards. A 
Liberal Douceur would be given to any one who could legally 
procure the Advertiser's appointment to the Head Mastership 
of an Endowed School. 
Address (post paid), to ‘*B. A.” Herald Office, Buxton. 


O PARENTS and SCHOOL- 


MASTERS. —A Gentleman keeping a respectable 
BOARDING SCHOOL ina very healthy Watering-Place in 
the West of England, has a few VACANCIES he will be glad 
to fill up, at a moderate charge. Two Sons he wishes to 
Exchange on equal terms, and an Opening f_r an Articled 
Pupil. 

Address “H. J.”? Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


ERNARD HOUSE, the Polygon, 


Southampton, for the reception of a very limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES. Parents seeking a superior 
education aud home for their daughters, will find this long- 
established Institution replete with every comfort which 
extensive premises and a salubrious situation can afford. 
To tuese advantages are added, the strictest at’ention to 
religious and moral duties, with the greatest facilities for 
the cultivation of a polite, useful, and accomplished educa- 
tion, directed and matured by long and successful experience. 
The highest testimonials are offered from families of the 
first respectability whose daughters have been educated in 
this establishment. 


ERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN. 
—Herr HAIN, from the Berlin University, begs to 
call the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Public in 
General, to his New and Approved System of TEACHING 
GERMAN, as tie most easy method of learning the language 
in an incredibly short time. Private Lessons for Ladics and 
Gentlemen at their residences, or at Herr HAINS. His 
New Classes will commence on Tuesday, the 16th September. 
in the morning for ladies, in the evening tor gentlemen.— 
French and Italian taught on the same approved principle by 
a Parisian and a Professor from Florence.—Schools and 
Families attended on moderate terms at every distance.— 
References to members of the learned profession and several 
ladies of distinction. 


Apply personally or by letter, to Herr HAIN, 
35, London-street, Fitzroy-square. 
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Published on the let and 15th of every Month. 


[ Price 6d. 
Stamped copies, $d extra. 











CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER, 

residing with her Parents in a commodious Rectory 
House, and thoroughly qualified to INSTRUCT in FRENCH, 
MUSIC, ITALIAN, LATIN, &c., having already one Young 
Lady, is desirous of One or Two more, from 10 to 14 years of 
age. The domestic comforts are truly parental, and every 
influence in forming moral and religious principles would be 
te exerted.—There is a Railroad Station in the 

illage. 
Address, Rev. W. Wattis, M.A., Watlington Rectory, 
Downham, Norfolk. 





AN APPEAL. 


RISH CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ 


SCHOOL, No. 2, KILDARE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 

The Clergy Daughters’ School has been established as a 
means of assisting Clergymen with limited incomes in the 
Education of their Children. In 1849 the number of Pupils 
was twenty-eight; now it is thirty, which number is at pre- 
sent thus constituted :—Six total Orphans, nine Fatherless, 
one Motherless, fourteen with both Parents living. Your 
Committee are well persuaded that no reproach can rest on 
them for having extended the benefits of the School, during 
the past year, to Two additional children. They commenced 
that year hopefully ; and, with a balance in hands, conceived 
that they were justified in extending the blessings of the 
Institution. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged at the bank of Messrs. Puget, Bainbridge, 
and Co. ; at the Office of this Paper; by the Rev. H. E. Prior, 
Hon.Secretary, Lucan; by Messrs. Latouche and Co., bankers, 
Dublin ; and at the Office, 2, Kildare-place. 


RIZE ES SAY S. 


R. Baxter, that great and exemplary master of prac- 
tical theology says in his directory, that on the whole he 
believes it is the duty of Christians generally to devote some 
fixed proportion of their income to the Lord; “that the one 
tenth is as likely a proportion as can be prescribed, and,that the 
devoting that amount to the Lordis a matter that we have more 
than human direction for.’ Whilst an able living expositor 
of Scripture says, “that he thinks it may be demonstrated 
from the Scriptures, that no one believing them can con- 
sistently give /ess than a tenth of his income annually to the 
cause of God, however much more he may glve.” 

A few friends in the North of Ireland, of Evangelical 
views, desirous to obtain for cheap and general circulation 
an able and persuasive work on the subject of “ giving in 
proportion to means and income,” with special reference to 
Prov. iii. 4, Gen. xxviii. 32, and 1 Cor. xvi. 2, hereby offer a 
prize of 501. for the best, and of 20/. for the second best essay 
on that subject, not exceeding 64 pages, 8v0. The success- 
ful Essays to belong to the donors. 

The manuscripts are to be sent to the Revs. James 
Morgan, D. D., and Wm. Lupton, Fisherwick-p!ace, Belfast, 
on br before the Ist February, 1852, and the award will be 
given on the Ist June, 1852. 

The Revs. Drs. Drew and Edgar, of Belfast, and the Revs. 
Drs. Urwick and Appelbe, of Dublin, and the Rev. Robert 
G. Cather, A.M., Lurgan, have engaged to act as arbitrators. 

It is intended that the Essays shall eventually be published, 
and that they shall be dedicated with permission to Sir 
Culling E. Eardley, President of the Council of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 

On behalf of the donors, 

Belfast, 28th August, 1851. 


THOMAS SINCLAIR, 
W. PAUL. 





GEORGE SIDFORD, Assistant Secretary. 


Sale. 
VALUABLE BOOKS, PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, &c.—Five days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 

of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION at 

their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, September 

19, and Four following days (Sunday excepted), a large col- 

lection of VALUABLE BOOKS, in fine condition, and in 

most classes of Literature, some rare and curious works, a 

few Manuscripts, some interesting Paintings, Modern Prints 

by Landseer and other Masters, fine proofs, Water Colour 

Drawings, &c. Catalogues will be sent on application, if in 
the country, on receipt of six stamps. 








PRINTERS’ ATHENEUM. 


PUBLIC MEETING will be held 

on MONDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 22, 1851, at 
ANDERTON’S HOTEL, Fleet-street, for the purpose of 
Promoting the Formation of an Institution combining the 
advantages of a Club with those incidental to a Literary and 
Scientific Institution, under the name of ‘THE PRINTERS’ 
ATHENEUM.” CHARLES KNIGHT, Esq., will take the 
Chair at Half-past Eight o’Clock precisely, and several 
Gentlemen connected with the Literary Profession are ex- 
pected to Address the Meeting. 

Members of Trades in connexion with the Printing Pro- 
fession, such as Copper-plate Printers, Bookbinders, Type- 
founders, Engravers, Lithographers, &c., are respectfully 
invited to be present.—Subscriptions, 3d. per week. Members’ 
names enrolled on the payment of 6d. 

E. EDWARDS, Hon. Sec., 8, Wellington-street, Goswell-st. 





TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


OPE and CO., Printers and Publishers, 

16, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c. The Works are Printed and bound in the 
best manner very greatly under the usual charges ; while in the 
Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote 
an extensive sale. Authors will SAVE CONSIDERABLY by 


employing Hore and Co, 

\ UTUAL LOAN FUND 
1 ASSOCIATION. Offices (private), 4, Beaufort- 
buildings, Strand, opposite Exeter-hall. 

51. to 2007. ADVANCED without any deduction, for any 
period not excecding one year, on one or more sureties, re- 
payable by instalments. This Company being incorporated 
under Act of Parliament, affords a public guarantee for bona 
fide transactions to proposed borrowers. All communications 
strictly confidential. Formscf application, 2d., or forwarded 
on receipt of 3 postage stamns.—Office hours !1 to 3 daily, 
and on Monday, Thursday, and Friday from 6 to 8 p.m. 


OR BOMBAY, calling at the Cape of 
Good Hope.—Last shipping day the 25th September. 
The splendid fast-sailing Ship, COLLINGWOOD, belonging 
to Messrs. 1 Dunbar and Sons, Limehouse, 850 tons register, 
LAWRENCE KIRBY, Commander, lying in the East India 
Docks. This ship has excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers, and carries an experienced s"rgeon. 
For freight or passage apply to WILLIAM FELGATE and 
CO., 4, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street; or to GRIERSON 
and TWEEDDALE, 2, Cowpers-court, Cornhill. 


OR MADRAS Direct.—A Regular 


Trader (under positive engagement to sail from Graves- 
end 10th October ; last shipping day the 7th), the splendid 
new clipper-built ship, LUTCHMI, A 1 for 14 years, 700 tons, 
JOHN PINEL, Commander, lying in the London Docks. 
Has superior accommodation for passengers. 

For freight or passage apply to WILLIAM FELGATE and 
CO., 4. Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street. 














. Fine Arts. 
HE ARTISTS SKETCHING 


COMPANION.—[Registered May 5, 1851. No. 2806.] 

E. WOLFF and SON have recently invented a new SketcH- 
ING ComPaNton for the use of Artists, which will be found 
to supersede everything of the kind as yet introduced, and 
will present to artists increased facilities when sketching 
from Nature. It is made to contain all that is desired for 
immediate use, viz.:—A Solid Sketch Block, with Drawer 
for Colours—-Brushes—Sketching Pencils—Creta Levis, or 
Crayons—Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle. Its 
shape is that of any ordinary Sketch Book, and in bulk does 
not occupy a greater space. Its contents may be varied ac- 
cording to fancy or convenience. 

May be had of C. E. Currrorp, 30, Piccadilly ; L. Hoventoy, 
30, Poultry; and of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable 
Stationers ; 

AND AT THE MANUFACTURERS, 23, CHURCH- 
STREET, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON. 


K WOLFF &SON’S CRETA LAVIS, 
@ or, PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in 
various Colours. 

E. WOLFF & SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great improvements 
in their CRETA LALVIS, enabled it to be used the same as 
the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be produced equal 
to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or any 
other fluid, the various colours blending together with per- 
fect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, 
and the drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To 
be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, 
and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices: — Leather 
box, containing a set of twelve, 7s..cach; eighteen, 10s. ; 
twenty-four, 14s.; thirty-six, 21s. In sets as above, without 
box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be had 
also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, at 6s. per 
dozen, box included. (See Specimens at the Great Exhibition, 
Hyde Park, Class 30, No, 129.) 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly 
free from Grit, may be entirely erased, and wil! maintain a 
Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Chureh- 
street, Spitalfields, London. The following are the degrees: 
H., HH., HHH., HHUH., F., FF., HB., ENB., BB., BBB., 
BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing 
and Counting-house use. 

E. WOLFF & SON have the honour of supplying their 
Purified Lead Pencils to Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
the Bank of England, and various other large establishments. 
MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, 

LONDON. : 








rr + 
OOD STATIONERY. 
Carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom; 
Cream Laid note-paper, 3s. and 4s. per ream ; the best thick, 
6s. per ream; letter paper exactly double those prices ; 
adhesive envelopes, 6d. per 100; very supe’ior letter size 
envelope, with your own initial, ls. per i0C; commercial 
envelopes, adhesive, 6s. 6d. per 1,000; commercial letter 
paper, 10s. per ream; note ditto, 5s. per ream; mou ning 
note paper, five quires for 2s.; envelopes to match, Is. per 
100; outsides foolseap, 8s, per ream; very good insides 
foolscap, 12s. 6d. per ream; small note paper, 
ream: smali envelopes to match, 2s. 9/7. per 1000. 
sealing-wax, 3s. 9d. per pound; blotting paper, 
and 25s. per ream; prime large cartridge, 30s. 
the original correspondence pens, Is. per gross—t 
for 10s.; machine-raled paper, for accounts to 
acount books made to suit all businesses ; 
draft paper, 6s. 6d. per ream. Terms casi. 
order or London reference indispensable. 
ROBERT KERR, Chichester Rents, Lincoln's-inn, London. 
Notice.—Country dealers liberaily treated with. 


A po.t-office 
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BLACK’S. GULDE BOOKS AND 
TRAVELLING MAPS, 


“They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every 
person about to undertake a journey of pleasure or business, 
either in England and Wales or Scotland,”—John Bull. 


Price 10s. 6d. a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE 
TOURIST, and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE-BOOK 
through ENGLAND and WALES; containing 194 Routes, 
and 26 elaborately-constructed Maps and Charts, besides 
Views of the Scenery. The Index contains upwards of 5,000 
Names, and embraces a List of the Inns in all the Towns and 
Villages. The volume is tersely written, closely-printed, and 
portable. 

Forty-eight new routes, 12 engraved charts. and upwards 
of 100 pages of letter-press, have been added to what in its 
olden state was the cheapest, the best, and the handiest book 
of its kind.”—Spectator. 

Price 1s. 6d. Price 1s. 6d. 
With Engraved Charts of the | With Engraved Charts of the 
Route, 46 inches long, toute, 64 inches long. 


LACK’S IRON | PLACK’S IRON 

HIGHWAY from EDIN- HIGHWAY from EDIN- 
BURGH and GLASGOW to | BURGH to LONDON; being 
LONDON ; being a Descrip-|a descriptive Guide to the 
tive Guide to the Railway | Railway Lines conducting 
Lines conducting between | between these Cities (via 
these Cities (via Gretna, | Berwick, Newcastle, York, 
Carlisle, Lancaster, Preston, | Derby. Birmingham, and 
Stafford, Birmingham and} Rugby), with Charts exhibit- 
Rugby), with Charts exhibit- | ing the continuous Lines and 
ing the continuous Lines and | their Branches, as well as a 
their Branches, as well as a} large extent of the adjacent 
large extent of the adjacent | country. 
country. ; 


ANDERSON’S GUIDE to the HIGHLANDS. 
Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

BLACK’S PICTURESQUE 
SCOTLAND. Eighth Edition. 8s. 6d. 





TOURIST of 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST of 


SCOTLAND. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

BLACK’S GUIDE THROUGH NORTH and 
SOUTH WALES. 5s. 

BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKES. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

BLACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDINBURGH. 
Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 

BLACK’S GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. 
Third Edition. 2s. 

BLACK’S ROAD and RAILWAY TRAVEL- 
LING MAP of ENGLAND. 4s. 6d. 

BLACK’S ROAD and RAILWAY TRAVEL- 
LING MAPof SCOTLAND. 4s. 6d. 

BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP of IRELAND. 
2s. Ed. : 

BLACK’S MAP of the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. 2s. 6d. 

BLACK’S MAP of NORTH WALES. Is. 6d. 
Of SOUTH WALES, Is. 6d. 

BLACK’S COUNTY MAPS of SCOTLAND. 
1s. each. 

BLACK’S PLAN OF EDINBURGH AND 
ENVIRONS, Is. 6d 

BLACK’S 
SCOTLAND. 5s. 

BLACK’S MAP OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 
4s. 6d. 
Apam and Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all 

Booksellers. 








MUSICAL GENIUS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Preparing for publication, at WOODLEY’S Somerset County 
Lithographic and Letter-press Printing Offices, Taunton, 


HE SOMERSETSHIRE POLKAS. 
A Series of Twelve, one to be issued on the Ist of every 
Month. By SOMERSETSHIRE COMPOSERS, and dedicated 
to the Somersetshire Ladies. The Proprietors of these Polkas 
have thought that in these @ays.of “Great Exhibitions” it 
would not be amiss that the world should.see what the musical 
genius of this fair county is capable of aé¢omplishing ; and 
under this impression they have determined to issue the series 
of Polkas above-mentioned, which they have every reagon to 
believe will be found well worthy the patronage of thos to 
whom it is respectfully dedicated. This ‘* Exhibition of 
{Musical} Industry” was opened on the Ist of July, and will 
continue open twe:ve months, on the expiration of which it 
will “ positively close.” Tickets, Single Copies, 1s.; The 
Series, 10s. Among the contributions already announced are 
Polkas by Mr. J. PRIDHAM. Mr. J. G. JONES, Mr. J. G. 
JONES, Jun., Mrs. M. A. JONES, Mr. 8. SUMMERHAYES, 
Miss A. W— , and Mr. WOODLEY. 

The work will be printed on full-sized music paper, for 
the Pianoforte, each_Po'ka being separate, and having a 
highly-ornamented tiflespage. The one issued is by Mr. 
PRIDHAM. 

Orders may be sent to Mr. Wooptey, Printer and Publisher 
of Music, Books, and Prints, Taunton; or to any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

London Agents: Messrs. Cramer, BEALE, and Co., 
Regent-street. 








In a few days, 

The WEST of ENGLAND and the EXHI- 
BITION of 1851. By HERBERT BYNG HALL, Esq. Two 
Books, post Svo., with Lithographs and Woodeuts. 

In the press, 

The CHURCH OF ENGLAND candidly 
EXAMINED and Duly APPRECIATED. By the Rev. JOHN 
PRIDHAM, Vicar of Orby, Lincolnshire. One large volume, 
demy 8vo. 

Preparing for publication, 

FARMING IN SOMERSET. Bya 
SOMERSETSHIRE FARMER. Post 8vo., with Lithographs, 
Maps, and other Llustrations. 





TOURISTS MEMORIAL OF | 


NEW WOR KS&, 


AND WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 
— eae 


Price 3s. 6d. Mlustrated by upwards of sixty Wood-cuts, a 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved, of 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By PATRICK NEILL, LL.D, F.R.S.E., Secretary to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

“One of the best modern books on gardening extant.”— 
Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 

“‘ Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of grati- 
tude to him for his exce!lent work on horticulture, which is 
now one of the standard works on the branch of science of 
which it treats.”—Profersor Dunbar's Speech in the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. 





In a thick and closely-printed volume, prise 16s. 
The Fourth Edition of the 


|WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


By ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 
With a Life of the Author, Notes, and Supplemental 
Dissertations, by J. R. M‘'CULLOCH, Esq. 

This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Monetary 
System, the Repeal of the Corn and Navigation Laws, our 
Colonial Policy, &e. 

The Index extends to fifty closely-printed pages, affording 
facilities in the consultation of the work which no other 
edition possesses to nearly so great an extent. 





In a beautifully-printed volume, medium 8vo. price 25s. 
Illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, 


A Cyclopedia of 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., 
Editor of “The Pictorial Bible,” &c., &c. 

*,* This work is studiously accommodated to the wants of 
the great body of the religious public. To all who desire to 
have their perusal of the Holy Scriptures aided by the 
researches of modern travel, the discoveries of modern 
science, and the lights of modern criticism, this volume is 
recommended as a carefully compiled abridgment of the 
larger work, which, by competent authorities, has been pro- 
nounced to form ‘‘a@ delightful contrast to the crude and 
superficial books whieh have generally been used in this country 
as introductions to the Sacred Writings.” 





In two thick volumes, medium 8vo. price 3/. beautifully 
printed and Illustrated, 


A Cyclopedia of 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., 
Editor of ‘‘ The Pictorial Bible,” &c., Assisted by Forty able 
Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, and American, 
whose Initials are affixed to their respective Contributions, 


*,* On no work of this class has there ever been engaged 
the same extensive and distinguished co-operation ; nor has 
any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or 
abroad, containing so large an amount of valuable original 
matter, or forming so able a digest of information from every 
source, illustrating the Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and 
Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on 
Wood, representing Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, 
Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than by 
| written description. or by which the written text may be in 
| any degree elucidated. 

“Among the contributors are to be ‘recognised the names 
of many of the most distinguished Biblical scholars, both 
British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say 
that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary 
which has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired 
in such a work which can throw light on the criticism, inter- 
pretation, history, geography, archeology, and physical 
science of the Bible.”— Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 








| In a handsome vol. folio, strongly half-bound in Morocco, 
gilt leaves, price 27. 16s.: a New Edition of 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, WITH 
NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present 
advanced state of geographical knowledge, and whether on 
the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the 
Publishers invite a comparison with any other work of its 
class. 

The Generar Inpex, an addition without which no Atlas 
ean be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 57,000 
Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the Number 
of the Map in which they will be found. 

“We are now in possession of an Atlas which compre- 
hends every discovery of which the present century can 
boast. Not a village nor a rivulet rendered famous by 
victory—not a single hamlet jotted down in the itinerary of 
the adventurous traveller—not a single spot which theodolite 
or aneroid barometer could determine with accuracy, has 
been omitted in the maps. * * * To crown the whole, 
there is a superb index, upon the most approved plan, with 
a faithful enumeration of latitudes and longitudes. This 
Atlas ought at once to supersede all other works of the kind, 
and we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with 
the duty of education to accept as their standard of cor- 
rectness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his own 
account, or attempting to direct the inquiries of others, will 
hereafter have any excuse for going astray.” — United i 
Gazette, February 22, 1851. _ 


Apam and CHar.es Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman andCo.; 
Smmpxix, MaRsHatt, and Co.; WairrakEerR and Co.; and 
Hamxton, ApaMs, and Co., London. 











IR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS 
and LIFE in-Complete Uniform Sets. 


I. 
The ABBOTSFORD ILLUSTRATED. £ s. d. 
EDITION, in 17 Vols. super-royal 
8vo., with upwards of 2,000 Illustra- 
tions on Wood and Steel ...... ........ 14 2 6 
ARRANGEMENT. £ s. d. 
Novels. ....12 vols............. 10 0 0 
Poetry .. cece L VOL. soccsncecoce. O18 O 
Prose ....... 2 vols. at 18s. Od. ) 
Ditto ...... l vol. at 10s. 6d. 
EMR re0.06 toes EWA .c5ccuseocscs OF. O 


17 vols. 


11. 
The CABINET LIBRARY EDITION, £ s. d. 
in 98 vols. feap. 8vo., with 200 Steel 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


HE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


Mr. F. ESPINASSE, and Mr. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P.— 
Three Notes. 
No. l.—Mr. F. Espinasse to Mr. F. Jewsbury. 


‘17, Hawley-crescent, Camden Town, Sept. 2, 1851. 

“Dear Frank,—I heard yesterday, from Mr. Thomas Bal- 
lantyne, that your amiable and fascinating representative, 
Mr. John Bright, was lately disseminating a report that I 
had been dismissed from the post of London Correspondent 
to The Manchester Guardian, and that Mr. Ballantyne had 
been engaged in my stead, by way of concession on the part 
of Mr. Garnett to the ‘ Liberals’ of Manchester, and to your 
amiable and fascinating representative. 

“T subjoin a copy of the note which I addressed to Mr. 
Garnett, when voluntarily resigning the post in question, and 
IT enclose the original of Mr. Garnett’s answer; from both 
of which pieces you will see how little truth there is in the 
statement of your amiable and fascinating representative. 

“T use the freedom of requesting you to show the original 
of Mr. Garnett’s note to any one who may be desirous of in- 
specting it. “T remain, dear Frank, yours ever, 

“PF. Jewsbury, Esq., “ F, Esprnasse.” 

* West of England Insurance Company, Manchester.” 


No. Il.—Mr. Ff. Espinasse to Mr. Garnett. 


17, Hawley-crescent, Camden Town, March 13, 1851. 
“My Dear Sir,—In accordance with the agreement which 
you were good enough to make with me verbally when I last 
had the pleasure of seeing you, I beg to inform you that this 
day month I shall cease to be your London Correspondent. 
“With many thanks for your constant politeness, 
“T remain, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
“J. Garnett, Esq., “Ff, ESPINAssE.” 
“ Guardian Office, Manchester.” 


No. IIl.—Mr. Garnett to Mr. F. Espinasse. 
*‘ Guardian Office, Manchester, March 15, 1851. 


“My Dear Sir,—I can assure you I am very sorry to lose 
you as a correspondent. I hope, however, that you have an 
opportunity of making a better use of your time and your 
talents. 

‘Of course we shall want somebody to succeed you. Can 
you recommend any one who would be likely to suit us? 
Of course you are well aware that the flippant slang with 
which some of the London Correspondents of Provincial 
Newspapers fill their letters, would not do for the Guardian. 

“TI am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“ F, Espinasse, Esq.,” &c. “Jer. GARNETT 
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THE PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER 
PRESS. 
SKETCHES FROM THE LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
NO. IY. 
THE NORTH BRITISH, THE BRITISH QUARTERLY, 
AND THE PROSPECTIVE, REVIEWS. 


Atnoucu The Edinburgh still preserved a title 
which seemed to connect it intimately with Scot- 
land, it had, sometime before 1842, ceased to be 
in any sense a Scotch Review. Not only was it 
published in London, but its editor was an Eng- 
lishman, and never in any way very peculiarly 














Scotch, especially under the influence of a light 
cosmopolitan thinker like Jerrrey, it was now 
in no way to be distinguished from the professedly 
English Quarterly, save by the difference of its 


political tone. But, in 1842, there happened an 
event which shook Scotland from its circum- 
ference to its centre, even to the making of it 
subscribe two millions of money; and it must 
have been something that made Scotland do that. 
In the May of that year, some two or three hun- 
dred members of the General Assembly took sad 
and solemn leave of their old ecclesiastical parlia- 
ment, and, with Dr. Cuatmers at their head, 
proceeded to set up the “Free Kirk.” Scotland 
was now suddenly rent asunder into two mortally- 
hostile camps:—“ Under which kirk, Bezonian, 
live or die?” The chief “organ” of the disrup- 
tion was an Edinburgh newspaper called The 
Witness, conducted with considerable verve and 
talent by Huau Mitter, of Old Red Sandstone 
notoriety, a man great no less in theology than in 
geology, whom his native abilities, and Lady 
Gorpon Cummrne, of Altyre, herself geological, 
and mother to the South-African lion-hunter, 
had helped up from a very humble obscurity. 
The Edinburgh, of course, looked coldly, and The 
Quarterly inimically, on the seceders; and the 
friendly zeal on their behalf of Mr. Joun Ropert- 
son, in the pages of The Westminster, was of too 
purely secular a kind for the chiefs of the Free 
Kirk. After two years, when it had been found 
that the most potent furtherer of the secession 
was not any minister, however eloquent, or any 
layman, however influential, but a mere news- 
paper like The Witness, it was resolved to start a 
quarterly organ, and to call it The North British 
Review. Noblemen and gentlemen, enthusiastic 
for the Free Kirk, like the Marquis of Breap- 
ALBANE, and Mr. Campper, of Monzie, sub- 
scribed a portion of the needful. Mr. Bracxre, 
the Glasgow publisher, and Mr. Cowan, the 
Edinburgh paper-maker, gave their aid. It was 
this Mr. Cowan that ousted Macavtray at the last 
Edinburgh election. He guaranteed the carrying 
on of the speculation for a certain period. Whe- 
ther it was paper of his own manufacture that 
was to be used, is unknown to Heroportvs Smirn. 
A Dr. Wetcu, who had suffered losses in the 
cause of the Free Kirk, who was a writer in The 
Cdinburgh Review, and the biographer of Dr. 
TxHomas Brown, was pitched upon for the editor. 
Indeed, it was something done to him that heated 
the Free Kirk enthusiasm so as to boil over and 
form The North British Review. Dr. Weicn, when 
the disruption took place, was “ Moderator,”—that 
is, President or Speaker of the General Assembly, 
Professor of Church History in the University of 
Edinburgh, and Secretary, with a salary of ‘five 
hundred pounds per annum, to the Scotch Bible 
Board. At the secession, he, of course, cheerfully 
surrendered the Moderatorship and the Professor- 
ship, but saw no reason to surrender the lucrative 
Secretaryship, of which, however, Sir James 
Grauam took the liberty of forcibly relieving 
him. Whereon, The North British was hastened 
into existence. Wertcn was a man of ability and 
tact, and began operations with a promising staff 
of veterans and others. He did not fall into the 
error, which, in his circumstances, might have 
easily been committed, that of making his review 
too theological. His great gun, Dr. Cuatmers 
himself, fired off articles chiefly on politico-eco- 
nomical subjects, his first being one on STERLING’s 
Philosophy of Trade; but his most famous was 
that on Moretr’s History of Philosophy, which was 
considered as an annihilating manifesto against 
Continental speculation. In physical science, 
the biographies of its heroes, and books of scientific 
travel, Sir Davin Brewster, the noted savant, 
was mainly depended on; he wrote the papers on 
Cuvier, Humpotpr’s Cosmos, Wart, CAVENDISH, 
and the like, and is still a contributor. Hvucu 
MIcter led off his series of performances by a 
vivid paper in which herring-fishing was made 
poetical. Mr. Moncrierr, now Lord-Advocate, 
reviewed Jerrrey’s Lssays, the first of a set on 
the light literature of the day. Dr. Heven, of 
Glasgow, recommended “Christian Union,” and 
We cu himself dealt with Archbishop WHaTELry. 
Among the earlier contributors, too, if we are not 
mistaken, was Dr. Samvet Brown, of Edinburgh, 
a singular and gifted individual. With the zeal 


of an old alchemist (but with a purer enthusiasm), 
he has been occupied for many years in endea- 
vouring to effect the mutual transmutation of 
some of the primary chemical elements, and by 
some of the good people of Edinburgh is looked 
upon as one in search of the philosopher’s stone. 
He is a man, however, of sane, clear, and subtle 











understanding, of varied accomplishment, and 
deeply versed in his own science, the chair of 
which, in Edinburgh University, he narrowly 
missed attaining. He sometimes lectures with 
success in public: he published, a good many 
years ago, a series of tracts by “ Victorious 
Analysis,” with a high and beautiful meaning, 
and more recently the tragedy of Galileo Galilei; 
and so he lives on there, in Edinburgh, with one 
believing and helpful disciple, a life of scientific 
romance in an age of scientific prose. But to 
return. In religion, the aid had been secured of 
the well-known Isaac Taytor, the author of The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. So that, on the 
whole, The North British Review started under 
very good auspices, and with very fair promise of 
success. 

Dr. Wetcu died the year after he had com- 
menced the labours of Editorship, and it passed into 
the hands, for a short time, of Mr. E. Marrtanp, 
an Edinburgh advocate, whence it was received 
by Dr. Hanna, the Biographer and son-in-law of 
Dr. CHALMERs; so that three of our chief reviews 
were being conducted by sons-in-law of distin- 
guished men—The Quarterly by Mr. Locxuarr, 
a son-in-law of Sir Water Scorr’s; The Edin- 
burgh by Mr. Empson, a son-in- law of Lord 
JeFFREY’S; The North British by Dr. Hanna, a 
son-in-law of Dr. CuAtmers’, while a son of 
James Mix was editing The London and West- 
minster. So powerful, in literature even, is the 
hereditary principle! Somewhat more than a 
year ago, The North British ceased to be edited by 
Dr. Hanna, and was transferred to Professor 
FRASER, its present conductor. This gentleman 
is the son of an Argyleshire Minister, was edu- 
cated for the Seotch Church, at Edinburgh 
University, where he was a favourite student of 
Dr. Cuatmers, whom he followed into the Free 
Kirk to become Professor of Logie in its metro- 
politan college. In England as well as in Scotland 
The North British is said to be doing well among 
reviews, not at present a very prosperous class 
of publications. In politics, its principles are 
liberal; it recognises the interest and importance 
of the new social theories, without committing 
itself to any of them. It acknowledges the right 
of the State to supervise industrial arrangements, 
and tends towards the advocacy of a general 
system of education, although its religious views 
are orthodox, without, however, being sectarian. 
In addition to the contributors already named, 
we can mention that most shrewd and hearty 
observer, Mr. Samvert Larne, the Norway tourist; 
Principal Cunntneuam and Professors FLeMine 
and Me Doveatt of Edinburgh; Dr. Hamimron 
the earnest minister of the National Scotch 
Church in Regent’s Square; Dr. Krrro, versed in 
Palestine; Tuomas DE Qurxcry, who has contri- 
buted some half dozen articles or so, among them 
a striking one on Popr; the Rev. Cuaries 
Kinestey, the author of Alton Locke, whose hand 
we recognised mauling Festus-Baitey: and Mr. 
Antuony Panizzi, the Librarian of the British 
Museum, who writes upon Italian literature and 
Italian affairs, and in a review of Sir Harris 
Nicotas’s Nelson Despatches, said to have 
“settled” the question whether our naval hero 
was right or wrong in hanging some Neapolitan 
prince or other. Indeed, the library of the British 
Museum sends more than one contributor to Th 
North British. Thus Mr. Joun Jones lately ex- 
plained in its pages the system pursued in his own 
department, and there, too, figures Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, whose ingenious and subtle essays on 
architecture are, we confess, more to our taste 
than his poetry. Last, not least, among the con- 
tributors to The North British, is Mr. Davip 
Masson, a searching and meditative writer, chiefly 
on social topics, yet the critic, too, of Worps- 
wort and of CaRLYLE’s Latter Day Pamphlets. 
But stop—we were forgetting one of the cleverest 
articles that have been recently published in any 
review—that on “The Literary Profession,” which 
appeared about a year ago, and is from the pen of 
a Mr. Joun W. Kaye, of whom we are likely to 
hear more. 

It had been one of the designs of The North 
British to secure the support of the English Dis- 
senters, but this was soon found to be impossible. 
Doctrinally, there was no great difficulty, but a 
radical difference of opinion on ecclesiastical 
polity presented an insuperable obstacle. The 
Free Kirk was friendly to the principle of an 
Establishment, the great bugbear of English 
Dissenters, or at least of English dissent De 
men. Stimulated by the pees he 
North British, some wealthy English Otsecaters 
founded The British Quarterly Review, the: fires 
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number of which came out in February, 1845, 
then, as now, under the editorship of Dr. 
Vavucuan. The Doctor (a man surely of more 
energy and industry than parts), is the principal 
of the Lancashire Independent College, a leader 
of the Congregational Dissenters, and formerly 
preached in a chapel at Kensington. He is said 
to have been patronized, when in London, by the 
Duchess of SutHertanp and the late Lord 
Spenser, and it may easily therefore be sup- 
posed that he makes some figure in Lancashire, 
where he is a frequent preacher, and an orator no 
less—in this latter capacity, mainly on behalf of 
Kossutn, “Liberty,” and that sort of thing. He 
writes a great deal in his own review, and chiefly 
with the aim of diminishing the influence of such 
living authors of renown as he considers, from 
their insinuating scepticism, dangerous to the 
faith of the rising generation. The more marked 
of his papers in this branch are those on THE0- 
DORE Parker, Emerson, and Cartytr. Yet an 
article from his pen in one of the earliest num- 
bers of his review, entitled “The Priesthood of 
Letters,” said a good many things which were 
looked on by his friends as far too bold. In 
theological and biblical literature, he has had the 
assistance of Dr. Davinson, likewise of the 
Independent College. In political and social 
economy, a good deal has been done by that 
striking personification of prosperous mediocrity, 
Mr. Epwarp Bares, the editor of The Leeds 
Mercury. Mr. Epwarps, formerly of the British 
Museum, and now at the head of the Manchester 
Free Library, contributed an instructive paper 
on public libraries. And here, too, in these 
dashing sketches of Macautay, Carty, and 
D'IsraEwt, do we not once more recognise the 
hand of the omnipresent Mr. Lewes? 

The same month of the same year that wit- 
nessed the birth of The British Quarterly, wel- 
comed to the light the first number of The 
Prospective Review, the organ of English Uni- 
tarianism as the other is of orthodox dissent. This 
small and modest-looking publication has been 
and is managed by a trio of Lancashire Uni- 
tarian ministers, the Rev. Joun James Tay er of 
Manchester, and the Rev. Messrs. Tuom and Mar- 
TINEAU of Liverpool. In general talent, although 
it is of a refined rather than of a vigorous kind, 
Mr. Tay er is considered to stand at the head of 
his class; and certainly none of his brethren 
have produced a work displaying as much acu- 
men as his Retrospect of the Religious Life of 
England, although as sermons many Unitarians 
would rank Mr. Martineav’s Endeavours after 
the Christian Life, higher than Mr. Tay.er’s 
Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. But we 
must leave these questions of precedency to more 
competent judges, and conclude with saying that 
while The Prospective, by the nature of the case, 
circulates almost exclusively among the sect of 
whose doctrines it is the organ, yet it occasionally 
contains articles on neutral topics which, from 
their calm elegance of style and discriminating 
intellectuality, might be perused with pleasure 
by even the most orthodox. 

Heropotvus SMIru. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE DAY. 
NOTES BY AN OBSERVER. 

Thackeray's new line: the Literary Novel—The 
Literary Novel, at home and abroad—Tieck’s 
Dichterleben—Capabilities of Authors for being 
made the heroes of Fiction—-Bulwer and Thackeray : 
“ My Novel” and “ Pendennis” — Professor 
Wilson’s Pension: causes of his diminished in- 
come— Other recent Literary Pensions — New 
respectabilities of authorship—Macaulay the origi- 
nator of the “ Travellers’ tives :” his “ Clive” 
and “ Hastings” and their possible influence— 
Sanscrit Literature and its cultivators—Mr. 
Laing’s Norway—A “ Scandinavian Odyssey” — 
“ Literature of the Rail” and prospects of Litera- 
ture—The coming publishing season—Carlyle’s 
“ Life of Sterling,” and Lord Cockburn’s “ Life of 
Jeffrey”—A new Quarterly Review—Close of 
Chambers’s “ Papers for the People” —A disquisi- 
tion on Translations—Dr. Carlyle’s and Mr. 
Cayley’s versions of Dante’s Inferno—Alfred 
Tennyson and the Greek Poets—Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Bright, and the Public Libraries Act ; Mr. Grave 
in defence—Editorial censure of Mr. Grave, and 
his submission. 


So THackeray is going to desert the clubs and 
ball-rooms and dining-rooms, and all the living 
whimsicalities and despicabilities of the passing 
day, to put together a classical novel, in which 
Swrrt and Appison, Pore and Sreexs, and their 


brother-wits are to figure, and the times of Queen 
ANNE are to be resuscitated. Well! if he might 
do better, he might also do worse; and so entire 
success to him! We have had the Historical 
Novel till we are wearied of it,—full of kings, 
nobles, statesmen, fightings by field and plottings 
in cabinets, and now we are to have the Literary 
Novel, with authors for heroes. I suppose it is 
the success of his lectures that has tempted 
Tuackeray to enter on this new field, a more 
difficult one than he has yet trodden; for the 
fictitious by itself is easy enough to manage, but 
the combination of the fictitious and the real, 
especially when the real is familiar to us, requires 
great delicacy of handling. Not that the Literary 
Novel is by any means a new invention of 
Tuackeray’s. Under the name of Art-Novel, it 
has been long cultivated among the Germans; it 
| is not at all unknown in France, and even England 
| has produced some specimens of it. The Youth 
| of Shakspeare and Shakspeare and his Friends are 
| English instances; ALFRED DE Vieny’s Chat- 
| terton, and one published but the other day, Stella 
| and Vanessa, are from France, while Tieck’s 
| Dichter-Tod (“ Poet-Death”), of which Camorns 
is the hero, and Dichter-Leben (‘“ Poet-Life”), in 
which SuaksPEARE and Martowe figure, are 
from Germany; and perhaps the Dichter-Leben is 
| the best of its kind that has yet been produced. 

It should be well translated into English some of 
| these days, as really the best and truest picture 
| that has yet been made of the lives and characters 
| of the Early Elizabethan Dramatists. GREENE 

and MARLoweE are drawn with great psychological 
| and historical truth, and if SuaksPearRE him- 
| self be rather Tieckish, he is nevertheless an 
| admirable conception. Really, I see no reason 
why authors and their affairs should not make 
very good novels; thy have certainly been more 
interesting for a couple of hundred years than 
most kings and statesmen, and with THackERAY 
to lead off, I expect soon to see advertised 
“Samuel Johnson, a romance of the days of the 
Georges;” “Lord Byron; an autobiography ;” 
“Sir Walter Scott, a novel in three volumes,” &c. 
&e. &e. &e. By the way, it is curious to observe 
BuLwenr in his new fiction now coming out piece- 
meal in Blackwood’s Magazine, “My Novel, or 
Varieties in English Life,” adventuring over the 
same ground that has just been trodden by 
THaAcKERAY in Pendennis. Butwer’s hero, too, 
| is a young London Uittérateur of the day, but what 
a difference between his melo-dramatic description 
and the light graphic irony of THacKERayY! 

Wonders never cease. Old CuristoPpHER NortHu 
has not only long ago made up his quarrel with the 
chief of the cockney-school, LergH Hvnt, but is 
now being put on the pension list (to the tune of 
300/. a-year) by a Whig ministry; and all the 
liberal press applauds the graceful act. It is some 
years since Professor Wiison ceased to edit 
Blackwood, a post in which he has been succeeded 
by Professor Ayroun, who is doubly celebrated 
as the Jacobite poet and the Protectionist orator, 
so that one source of income has been taken 
from him. And then the young and active Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Free Kirk 
College, Mr. Fraser, the editor of The North 
British Review, has cut up his class, so that 
CHRISTOPHER will be none the worse of a little 
State aid. Singular! the very last literary pen- 
sion that was bestowed was in favour of Mr. 
James SILK BucKINGHAM; a curious contrast to 
Joun Witson. The one before that was to Mrs. 
Jameson. Really, now that we have Tennyson 
for Poet-laureate, and see in the newspapers that 
Mr. Dickens dines with the Prime Minister, and 
that Lerau Hunt is invited to spend a day at 
Pembroke Lodge, I confess that I, for one, begin 
to be rather proud than otherwise of dating from 
Grub-street—I beg its pardon, from Milton-street, 
I should have said; the name to which its fasti- 
dious owners have recently altered it. 

It was Macavtay himself then, as it now turns 
out, that projected the “ Travellers’ Library,” of 
which the first numbers were his own brilliant 
Essays on CrtveE and Hastrxes; and the last is 
Mr. Samvet Larne’s genial and graphic Residence 
in Norway. I found the other day in a printing- 
office where business called me, “a devil” eagerly 
devouring the reprint of Warren Hastings, and I 
wonder what will be the effects produced by scat- 
tering those two essays broadcast through the 
land. Will they make boys run away to India, 
as they used to run away to sea?—quite an 
unromantic escapade now. Apropos of these 
matters, it is rather surprising that Macautay, 
who has been in Hindostan, should so seldom 

















make any allusion to its literature. Some- 


how or other, in spite of Sir Witt1am Jones, 
CoLEBROOKE, Horace Wirson, and the rest of 
them, Sanscrit literature is still unknown and 
unappreciated here; thus, the beautiful drama of 
Sakontala, the perusal of which Gorrue declared 
formed an epoch in his life, is handled by James 
MIL. much in the spirit of Voirarre treating 
of As You Like It. Strange to say, the only 
Anglo-Saxons among whom Hindoo literature 
has been endenized, are the Transcendentalists of 
New England, who talk of the Bhagavat-Greeta 
and the Mahabarata as an “advanced” English- 
woman talks of Batzac and GeorGE Sanp! Or, 
to speculate further, will anything come out of 
the diffusion of Laina’s Residence in Norway, and 
its notices of the old Scandinavian literature. 
It makes one’s mouth water to hear him call the 
Saga of Saint Olaf a “Scandinavian Odyssey.” 
Fancy that, good reader, a “Scandinavian 
Odyssey!” What are our northern scholars 
about ? 

And Mr. Murray, too, Joun II. of Albemarle- 
street, is going to bring out a “ Literature for the 
Rail,” of which the first number is to be a selec- 
tion from the Literary papers of The Times,—the 
works of that stately and majestic critic whom a 
THACKERAY may presume to laugh at, but whose 
name is mentioned with “’bated breath” by 
minor reviewers as they whisper to each other 
the incredible sum which he receives for a few 
book-notices thrown off during the recess! But, 
to be serious, where is all this to stop? Is lite- 
rature to become entirely a “literature for the 
rail?” It looks very like it. In which case, I 
venture to predict that it will be swallowed up 
by the newspaper, and almost all books will, one 
day or another, be published first in newspapers. 
Nous verrons ! 

The Publishers mysteriously hint to you that 
the next is to be a stirring season for the book- 
trade, which I beg respectfully to doubt. The 
whispered announcements of books of mark 
are few and far between. First, there is Car- 
LYLE’s Life of Sterling, of which certain favoured 
critical eyes are reported to have seen the proofs. 
That wi// be an interesting book. STERLING was 
the son of the famed Captain, the “ 'Thunderer ” 
of The Times newspaper, but the son moved in a 
very different element from the father’s. It was 
he who, with Professor Maurice, started The 
Atheneum. <A clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and on leaving it, a meditative, refined, and 
“anxious inquirer,” STERLING wrote no articles 
in The Times. He reviewed Cartyte in The 
London and Westminster, and benignantly carica- 
tured him in one of his novels, The Onyx Ring : 
it remains to be seen how Carty eE deals with 
him, now that he can make no reply. Another 
biography is said to be in preparation for appear- 
ance during the forthcoming season,— a life of 
Lord Jerrrey, by his friend, his fellow-whig, 
his fellow-advocate, and his fellow-judge, Henry 
Cocksurn. It will no doubt bea cheerful and 
lively record of a cheerful and lively man, and 
may probably bring to light many acts of friendly 
kindness for which the world (but not men like 
Hazvuitr who had experienced them,) would 
otherwise have scarcely given JEFFREY credit. 
Not an “announcement” strictly speaking, but 
worthy of notice is the “feeler” lately put forth 
in a leading article of The Morning Chronicle for 
the establishment of a new Quarterly Review. 
Perhaps the remarks and revelations of my 
friend Mr. Heropotvus Smirn respecting the old 
Quarterly may have had something to do with it. 
The writer in The Chronicle proposes, as a model, 
The Revue des deux Mondes, which, far from being 
a Review in our sense of the word, contains 
poetry, fiction, sketches of life and travels, 
&e. &e., by the best writers in France. Had 
there existed such a publication in this country, 
conducted on the principles of The Morning 
Chronicle, it would have formed an appropriate 
depository for Mr. Grapstonr’s recent Italian 
letters. And finally, it is understood that the 
excellent Papers for the People of the Messrs. 
CuaMBERS are drawing to a close, although there 
is as yet no public mention of any new scheme 
on their part. 

Translations are always an important part of 
the literature of a nation—how important may be 
conceived when you remember that the English 
Bible itself is a translation. I often think that if 
for the knowledge of the book, we, that is the 
mass of us, depend on a translation and are con- 
tent, why should we not be able to enjoy the 
general literature of the world in a similar way. 
Pedants cry: “What! read Homer and Sorxo- 





CLES in a translation—absurd!” Yet GorTHe, 
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the man who, most of all the moderns, was inter- 
penetrated by the spirit of Greek poetry, and has 
produced, in his Iphigenia and Helena, the best 
modern imitations of it, was an indifferent Greek 
scholar, whom a Porson or a Parr would have 
laughed to scorn after two minutes’ examination. 
Or, if it be confessed that the poets, by trans- 
lation, do lose something, pray what is there lost 
in an English version (provided the version be a 
good one,) of Herovorvus, Tavcypipes, or XeNno- 
pnon, of Cicero, Cesar, or Tacitus, that is not 
made amends for by our added familiarity with 
our own tongue. So much is this felt by Emer- 
son, that he declares he prefers, to the original, 
any translation, however bad: which, however, is 
going too far on the other side. But the fact 
remains, that the mass of mankind have neither 
leisure nor inclination for the study of originals; 
and now that literature has been indefinitely 


expanded, and means not merely the books of | 


ancient Greece and Rome, but includes those of 
the ever-speaking East and of Continental Europe, 
the bulk of literary productions can be known, 
even to the scholar, onlv in translations. The 
Germans, and even the French, have long been 
alive to this fact, and the masterpieces of the 
world’s intellect have, for some time, been fami- 
liar to both of them in vernacular versions. As 
regards the ancients, thanks to the spirit and 
enterprise of Mr. Bony, something of the same 
kind is beginning to be apparent here; but in 
regaré to other literatures, spite of the nineteen 
translations of Faust, there is still much to be 
done. These remarks are intended to herald the 
announcement that the accomplished physician, 
Dr. Carty x, a brother of the celebrated author 
of that name, is continuing the prose translation 
of Dante (with exhaustive and admirable anno- 
tations), of which he published, a few years since, 
The Inferno, as specimen. The Purgatorio is said 
to be nearly ready. Dr. Cartyte may already 
see some fruit from his labours, in the translation 
into terza rima (the metre of the original.) of The 
Inferno, just published by Mr. Carrey, B.A. 
Without possessing Dantr’s sharp sternness, this 
version is musical, faithful, and even literal in a 
high degree. It was said that Mr. Tennyson 
projected a translation into verse of the Greek 
tragic poets, but I suppose his Poet-Layreateship 
has come in the way. If our scholars would but 
cease editing and begin translating! 

The last number of Tre Critic contained a 
letter from Mr. Ewart, M.P., complaining of 
some statements I had made respecting the Public 
Libraries Act which he introduced into the House 
of Commons, and which is now the law of the 
land. I charged him with a want of energy in 
sacrificing the original scheme; namely, that 
Town Councils should be empowered of them- 
selves to levy a rate for the support of public 
libraries, instead of which, a demand to that 
effect on the part of three-fourths of the rate- 
payers is now required. Mr. Ewart replies that 
discretion prompted him to tolerate the modifi- 
cation; and as the discussion of his parliamentary 
character lies quite out of my way, I accept his 
reply. I had also charged Mr. Joun Bricut 
with having proposed the modification in question ; 
on which Mr. Ewart remarks—“ Mr. Bricut 
not only never made the proposition alluded to 
in the manner described, but never made it at 
all. It was made (I have no doubt, with the best 
motives), by Sir Bensamiy Hat.” Now, I have 
to remark, that it was not made by Sir Bens amin 
Harr. If Mr. Ewarr will turn to his Hansard 
for the 13th of March of 1850, he will find that 
Mr. Bernat, the member for Rochester, was the 
first to propose that instead of vesting the power 
primarily in Town Councils of levying the rate, 
Parliament should give that power (to use his 
reported words) “to Town Councils on an appli- 
cation to the Treasury from two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of a town; ” and, unless 
this alteration were made, Mr. Bernat declared 
that he would vote for throwing out the bill. 
Nor is it correct to say that Mr. Joun Bricutr 
“never made the proposition alluded to;” for, 
on that same occasion, Mr. Bricnt’s speech ends 
with these words (as reported in //ansard)—*“ He 
would give his support to the second reading, but 
on the understanding that the clause proposed by the 
Honourable ‘Member for Rochester be added to the 
bill.” ‘Thus much IT have been compelled to say 
in self-vindication, although the editorial powers 
have hinted a censure for touching on politics at 
all, which are henceforth abjured by 


Frank GRAVE. 











PHILOSOPHY. 


| Philosophie Proverbiale: (La Philosophie en Pro- 

verbes.) Par Martin F. Tupper, traduite en 

Frangais d’aprés la dixitme édition. Par GEORGE 

Metivier. London: Thomas Hatchard. 1851. 
A very elegantly got up and correctly executed French 
translation of Mr. Tuprer’s well-known Prorerbial 
Philosophy. Of the original it is enough to say that it 
has reached ten editions in its own country, and may 
now therefore fairly claim to be introduced to other 
lands. The semi-Biblical or wholly Oriental cast of 
Mr. Turrer’s proverbs, renders them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of an easy conversion into a foreign language, 
which has, on this occasion, been executed as a con- 
genial task. 








| HISTORY. 





The History of Mary Queen of Scots. Vol. I. 
By T. A. Migner. London: Bentley. 1851. 


Man’s history presents no novelty, it is but re- 
iterated selfishness from first to last; woman’s is 
ever novel, and the varied phases of her weak- 
ness and her virtues, her devotion and her crimes, 
endless as her influence is irresistible — defy 
monotony. Her beauty and her tears have 
eliminated a physical philosophy, which has 
triumphed over the logic of the schools and the 
subtlety of the politician. ‘The present work, 
elucidating the life of one of the most remarkable 
of her sex, confirms the fact, that there is no 





how the haughtiest wither before her scorn, and 
the most ascetic thaw beneath her smile. No 
woman has ever bequeathed so vast an amount 
of poetic interest to posterity as this unfortunate 
Queen: in her own day all-triumphant, we can 
almost hear the rustling of her rival Erizasetn’s 
stiff collar, agitated in its starched folds by the 
jealousy which panted beneath, or fancy the rattle 
of grim RutHven’s armour proclaiming, in spite 
of the stern wearer’s will, that the pulsations of 
that heart of stone would quicken when the magic 
of his sovereign’s accents reached him. From 
Knox and Carvyry, to Mr. Georce CHaLMers, 


LaBanorF collected her correspondence from the 
archives of almost every European country, 
which, having formed the subject of a series of 
papers in the Journal des Savants, M. Micnet 
has now published continuously, together with 
fresh topics of information derived from the 
despatches of the Spanish Embassies which even 
Prince Lananorr had not explored. 

Hitherto Mary’s sufferings have thrown a 
halo round her crimes, and her wickedness has 
been lost sight of in her martyrdom: her tra- 
ditionary fascinations have biassed historians 
past, nor until the present have we met with one, 
who, antithetically opposed to Prince LaBanorr’s 
desire to exculpate, by the very calmness 
and almost apathy of his statements, so fatally 
decides against her. If these last be admitted, 
as we fear they must be, there is indeed a long 
farewell to all her greatness; but reluctant to 
part with a long-treasured reminiscence, we must 
hope, and indeed there is just reason to believe, 
that M. Mrener has been precluded from clearing 
up the mystery which enveloped her position, 
motives and character—a mystery which, once 
dispelled, would merge tragic interest in the 
abhorrence we fecl, towards the paramour and 
tiie assassin. 

At the commencement M. Mieyer disclaims 
partizanship in the following words: “I shall 
not judge Mary Sruart as she would be judged 
by a Catholic, or a Protestant, a Scotchman or 
an Englishman. With the calm impartiality of 
history I shall strive to show how far her mis- 
fortunes were merited and how far they were the 
result of necessity, by giving such an explanation 
of her position and conduct as shall be devoid at 
once of indulgence and of harshness.” The best 
proof of his close conformity to this declaration 
is derived from the fact of each antagonistic 
party blaming his lukewarmness. In one point 
only does the bandage slip from her just adjudi- 
cator’s eyes; it is when Mary’s French predilec- 
tions are alluded to, that M. Miener, like the 
rest of his countrymen, seems to allow justice 
but a second place to patriotism: he is an ar- 
biter, it is true, and ought to hold the scales 
evenly; but “aw contraire,”’ he is a Frenchman, 
and applauds one who idolized his country,—a 
very venial error! 

With new data of information before him, a 
book on such a subject, by such a writer, cannot 
fail to be a most interesting one, and indeed we 
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feel constrained to condense our remarks upon 
it, in order more fully to place selections from its 
pages before our readers. The present volume 
commences with Mary’s minority, and after a 
series of romantic adventures, victories and 
reverses, comes down to her defeat after her 
escape from Lochleven Castle, and to her flight 
into England. Her long captivity of eighteen 
years, the withering blight by care of her loveli- 
ness, the sickness, during which she was sum- 
moned to undergo an ignominious death upon 
the scaffold, will form the subject of the second 
part, in which the vexed question also of her 
complicity in the treasons against ELIzABETH, 
remains to be decided, or at all events illuminated, 
by a spirit of professedly unbiassed opinion. 

We need hardly hint at the difficulty of selec- 
tion from a work of such general interest. We 
begin, however, with the following sketch of 
her personal appearance, and of the elegant 
licentiousness of that court to whose early train- 


|ing many of her subsequent follies and the 


man whom a woman cannot beguile, and shows | 


she has been the heroine of history, until Prince | 





misery consequent upon them are to be attri- 
buted. 


The mental and personal attractions of Mary Stuart 
were early developed. She was tall and beautiful. Her 
eyes beamed with intelligence, and sparkled with ani- 
mation. She had the most elegantly-shaped hards in 
the world. Her voice was sweet, her appearance noble 
and graceful, and her conversation brilliant. She early 
displayed those rare charms which were destined to 
make her an object of universal admiration, and which 
rendered even her infancy seductive. She had been 
brought vo with the daughters of Catherine de Medici, 
and uncer the snperintendence of the learned Margaret 
of France, the sister of Henry II. the protectress of 
Michel de l'H6pital. and who subsequently married the 
Duke of Savoy. The court, in the midst of which 
Mary Stuart had grown up, was then the most mag- 
nificent, the most elegant, the most joyous, and we 
must add, one cf the most lax, in Europe. Still re- 
taining certain military customs of the middle ages, 
and at the same time conforming to the intellectual 
usages of the time of the renaissance, it was half 
chivalric and half literary,—mingling tournaments with 
studies, hunting with erudition, mental achievements 
with bodily exercises, the ancient and rough games of 
skill and strength with the novel and delicate pleasures 
of the arts. 

Nothing could equal the splendour and vivacity 
which Francis I. had introduced into his court by 
attracting thither all the principal nobility of France, 
by educating as pages therein young gentlemen from 
al] the provinces, by adorning it with nearly two hun- 
dred ladies belonging to the greatest families in the 
kingdom, and by establishing it sometimes in the 
splendid palaces of Fontainebleau and Saint Germain, 
which he had either built or beautified, on the banks of 
the Seine, and sometimes in the spacious castles of 
Blois and Amboise, which his predecessors had inhabi- 
ted, on the banks of the Loire. A careful imitator of 
his father’s example, Henry I. kept up the same 
magnificence at his court, which was presided over 
with as much grace as activity by the subtle Italian, 
Catherine de Medici, whose character had been formed 
by Francis I., who had admitted her into the petite 
bande de ses dames favorites, with whom he used to 
hunt the stag, and frequently sport with alone in his 
pleasure-houses! The men were constantly in the com- 
pany of the women; the Queen and her ladies were 
present at all the games and amusements of Henry II. 
and his gentlemen, and accompanied them in the chase. 
The King, on his part, together with the noblemen of 
his retinue, used to pass several hours every morning 
and evening in the apartments of Catherine de Medici. 
* There,” says Brantéme, “ there was a host of human 
goddesses, some more beautiful than the others; every 
lord and gentleman conversed with whom he loved the 
best; whilst the King talked to the Queen, his sister, 
the Dauphiness (Mary Stuart), and the princesses, 
together with those lords and princes who were seated 
nearest to him.” As the kings themselves had avowed 
mistresses, they were desirous that their subjects should 
follow their example. “ And if they did not do so,” says 
Brantéme, “ they considered them coxcombs and fools.” 
Francis I. had taken as his mistresses, alternately, the 
Countess de Chateaubriand and the Duchess d'Etampes; 
and Henry IL, was the chivalrous and devoted servant 
of the Grand Seneschal of Normandy, Diana of Poitiers. 
But besides their well-known amours, they had other 
intrigues; and Francis I., in his unblushing licentious- 
ness, prided himself on training the ladies who arrived 
at his court. His second in this work of debauchery 
and corruption was Mary Stuart's uncle, the opulent 
and libertine Cardinal of Lorraine. * * * It was 


in this school of elegance and depravity, which pro- 
dnced Kings so witty and vicious, and princesses so 
amiable and dissipated, that Mary Stuart received her 
education. 
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number of which came out in February, 1845, 
then, as now, under the editorship of Dr. 
Vavucuan. The Doctor (a man surely of more 
energy and industry than parts), is the principal 
of the Lancashire Independent College, a leader 
of the Congregational Dissenters, and formerly 
preached in a chapel at Kensington. He is said 
to have been patronized, when in London, by the 
Duchess of SutHeRLAND and the late Lord 
Spenser, and it may easily therefore be sup- 
posed that he makes some figure in Lancashire, 
where he is a frequent preacher, and an orator no 
less—in this latter capacity, mainly on behalf of 
Kossutn, “ Liberty,” and that sort of thing. He 
writes a great deal in his own review, and chiefly 
with the aim of diminishing the influence of such 
living authors of renown as he considers, from 
their insinuating scepticism, dangerous to the 
faith of the rising generation. The more marked | 
of his papers in this branch are those on THEo- 
DORE ParKER, Emerson, and Cartyir. Yet an 
article from his pen in one of the earliest num- | 
bers of his review, entitled “The Priesthood of | 
Letters,” said a good many things which were 
looked on by his friends as far too bold. In 
theological and biblical literature, he has had the 
assistance of Dr. Davipson, likewise of the 
Independent College. In political and social 
economy, a good deal has been done by that 
striking personification of prosperous mediocrity, 
Mr. Epwarp Barnes, the editor of The Leeds | 
Mercury. Mr. Epwarps, formerly of the British 
Museum, and now at the head of the Manchester 
Free Library, contributed an instructive paper 
on public libraries. And here, too, in these 
dashing sketches of Macautay, CarLyLe, and 
D'IsraEvi, do we not once more recognise the 
hand of the omnipresent Mr. Lewes? 

The same month of the same year that wit- 
nessed the birth of The British Quarterly, wel- 
comed to the light the first number of The 
Prospective Review, the organ of English Uni- 
tarianism as the other is of orthodox dissent. This 
small and modest-looking publication has been 
and is managed by a trio of Lancashire Uni- | 
tarian ministers, the Rev. Joun James Tay er of | 
Manchester, and the Rev. Messrs. THom and Mar- 
TINEAU of Liverpool. In general talent, although 
it is of a refined rather than of a vigorous kind, 
Mr. Tay er is considered to stand at the head of 
his class; and certainly none of his brethren 
have produced a work displaying as much acu- 
men as his Retrospect of the Religious Life of 
England, although as sermons many Unitarians 
would rank Mr. Martineau’s Endeavours after 
the Christian Life, higher than Mr. Tayien’s | 
Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. But we 
must leave these questions of precedency to more 
competent judges, and conclude with saying that 
while The Prospective, by the nature of the case, 
circulates almost exclusively among the sect of 
whose doctrines it is the organ, yet it occasionally 
contains articles on neutral topics which, from 
their calm elegance of style and discriminating 
intellectuality, might be perused with pleasure 
by even the most orthodox. 

Heropotvs Situ. 














SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE DAY. 
NOTES BY AN OBSERVER. 

Thackeray's new line: the Literary Novel—The 
Literary Novel, at home and abroad—Tieck’s 
Dichterleben—Capabilities of Authors for being 
made the heroes of Fiction—- Bulwer and Thackeray : 
“ My Novel” and “ Pendennis ” — Professor 
Wilson’s Pension: causes of his diminished in- 
come— Other recent Literary Pensions — New 
respectabilities of authorship— Macaulay the origi- 
nator of the “ Travellers’ Library :” his “ Clive” 
and “ Hastings” and their possible influence— 
Sanscrit Literature and its cultivators—Mr. 
Laing’s Norway—A “ Scandinavian Odyssey” — 
* Literature of the Rail” and prospects of Litera- 
ture—The coming publishing season—Carlyle’s 
“ Life of Sterling,” and Lord Cockburn’s “ Life of 
Jeffrey” —A new Quarterly Review— Close of 
Chambers’s “ Papers for the People” —A disquisi- 
tion on Translations—Dr. Carlyle’s and Mr. 
Cayley’s versions of Dante's Inferno—Alfred 
Tennyson and the Greek Poe ts—Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Bright, and the Public Libraries Act ; Mr. Grave 
in defence—Editorial censure of Mr. Grave, and 
his submission. 





So THACKERAY is going to desert the clubs and 
ball-rooms and dining-rooms, and all the living 
whimsicalities and despicabilities of the passing 
day, to put together a classical novel, in which 
Swirt and Appison, Pore and Sree rs, and their 
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Joun WILSON. 





brother-wits are to figure, and the times of Queen 
ANNE are to be resuscitated. Well! if he might 
do better, he might also do worse; and so entire 
success to him! We have had the Historical 
Novel till we are wearied of it,—full of kings, 
nobles, statesmen, fightings by field and plottings 
in cabinets, and now we are to have the Literary 
Novel, with authors for heroes. I suppose it is 
the success of his lectures that has tempted 


| THACKERAY to enter on this new field, a more 


difficult one than he has yet trodden; for the 
fictitious by itself is easy enough to manage, but 
the combination of the fictitious and the real, 
especially when the real is familiar to us, requires 
great delicacy of handling. Not that the Literary 
Novel is by any means a new invention of 
Tuackeray’s. Under the name of Art-Novel, it 
has been long cultivated among the Germans; it 
is not at all unknown in France, and even England 
has produced some specimens of it. The Youth 
of Shakspeare and Shakspeare and his Friends are 
English instances; ALFRED DE ViGNyY’s Chat- 
terton, and one published but the other day, Sted/a 
and Vanessa, are from France, while TrecK’s 
Dichter-Tod (“ Poet-Death”), of which Camorns 
is the hero, and Dichter-Leben (‘ Poet-Life”), in 
which SuaksPEARE and Mar owe figure, are 
from Germany; and perhaps the Dichter-Leben is 
the best of its kind that has yet been produced. 
It should be well translated into English some of 
these days, as really the best and truest picture 
that has yet been made of the lives and characters 
of the Early Elizabethan Dramatists. GREENE 
and MarLowe are drawn with great psychological 
and historical truth, and if Suakspeare him- 
self be rather Tieckish, he is nevertheless an 
admirable conception. Really, I see no reason 
why authors and their affairs should not make 
very good novels; thy have certainly been more 
interesting for a couple of hundred years than 
most kings and statesmen, and with THAacKERAY 
to lead off, I expect soon to see advertised 
“ Samuel Johnson, a romance of the days of the 
Georges;” “Lord Byron; an autobiography;” 
“Sir Walter Scott, a novel in three volumes,” &e. 
By the way, it is curious to observe 
BuLwer in his new fiction now coming out piece- 
meal in Blackwood’s Magazine, “My Novel, or 
Varieties in English Life,” adventuring over the 
same ground that has just been trodden by 
THAckeray in Pendennis. Butwer’s hero, too, 
is a young London littératew: of the day, but what 


a difference between his melo-dramatic description 
and the light graphic irony of THackERay! 


Wonders never cease. Old CorIstOPHER NORTH 


has not only long ago made up his quarrel with the 
chief of the cockney-school, Lergn Hunt, but is 
now being put on the pension list (to the tune of 
3001. a-year) by a Whig ministry; and all the 


liberal press applauds the graceful act. It is some 
years since Professor W1tson ceased to edit 
Blackwood, a post in which he has been succeeded 


by Professor Aytoun, who is doubly celebrated 
as the Jacobite poet and the Protectionist orator, 


so that one source of income has been taken 
And then the young and active Pro- 


College, Mr. Fraser, the editor of The North 
British Review, has cut up his class, so that 
CurisTOPHER will be none the worse of a little 
State aid. Singular! the very last literary pen- 
sion that was bestowed was in favour of Mr. 
JAMES SILK BucKINGHAM; a Curious contrast to 
The one before that was to Mrs. 
JAMESON. 
for Poet-laureate, and see in the newspapers that 
Mr. Dickens dines with the Prime Minister, and 
that Lerigu Hunt is invited to spend a day at 
Pembroke Lodge, I confess that I, for one, begin 


to be rather proud than otherwise of dating from 
Grub-street—I beg its pardon, from Milton-street, 
I should have said; the name to which its fasti- 
dious owners have recently altered it. 


It was Macavtay himself then, as it now turns 


out, that projected the “ Travellers’ Library,” of 
which the first numbers were his own brilliant 
Essays on Crtve and Hastines; and the last is 
Mr. SamveEt Larne’s genial and graphic Residence 
in Norway. 
office where business called me, “a devil” eagerly 
devouring the reprint of Warren Hastings, and I 
wonder what will be the effects produced by scat- 
tering those two essays broadcast through the 
land. 
as they used to run away to sea?—quite an 
unromantic escapade now. 
matters, it is rather surprising that MacauLay, 
who has been in Hindostan, should so seldom 
make any allusion to its literature. 


I found the other day in a printing- 


Will they make boys run away to India, 


Apropos of these 


Some- 


how or other, in spite of Sir Witt1am Jones, 
CoLEBROOKE, Horace WI1son, and the rest of 
them, Sanscrit literature is still unknown and 
unappreciated here; thus, the beautiful drama of 
Sakontala, the perusal of which Gortue declared 
formed an epoch in his life, is handled by James 
Mitt much in the spirit of VotrarreE treating 
of As You Like It. Strange to say, the only 
Anglo-Saxons among whom Hindoo literature 
has been endenized, are the Transcendentalists of 
New England, who talk of the Bhagavat-Greeta 
and the Mahabarata as an “advanced” English- 
woman talks of Batzac and GeorGE Sanp! Or, 
to speculate further, will anything come out of 
the diffusion of Laina’s Residence in Norway, and 
its notices of the old Scandinavian literature. 
It makes one’s mouth water to hear him call the 
Saga of Saint Olaf a “Scandinavian Odyssey.” 


Fancy that, good reader, a “Scandinavian 
Odyssey!” What are our northern scholars 
about? 


And Mr. Murray, too, Jonn II. of Albemarle- 
street, is going to bring out a “ Literature for the 
Rail,” of which the first number is to be a selec- 
tion from the Literary papers of The Times,—the 
works of that stately and majestic critic whom a 
THACKERAY may presume to laugh at, but whose 
name is mentioned with “’bated breath” by 
minor reviewers as they whisper to each other 
the incredible sum which he receives for a few 
book-notices thrown off during the recess! But, 
to be serious, where is all this to stop? Is lite- 
rature to become entirely a “literature for the 
rail?” It looks very like it. In which case, I 
venture to predict that it will be swallowed up 
by the newspaper, and almost all books will, one 
day or another, be published first in newspapers. 
Nous verrons ! 

The Publishers mysteriously hint to you that 
the next is to be a stirring season for the book- 
trade, which I beg respectfully to doubt. The 
whispered announcements of books of mark 
are few and far between. First, there is Car- 
LYLE’s Life of Sterling, of which certain favoured 
critical eyes are reported to have seen the proofs. 
That wi// be an interesting book. StrerRLING was 
the son of the famed Captain, the “'Thunderer ” 
of The Times newspaper, but the son moved in a 
very different element from the father’s. It was 
he who, with Professor Maurice, started The 
Atheneum. A clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and on leaving it, a meditative, re.ined, and 
“anxious inquirer,” STERLING wrote no articles 
in The Times. He reviewed CartyLe in The 
London and Westminster, and benignantly carica- 
tured him in one of his novels, The Onyx Ring : 
it remains to be seen how CarLyLe deals with 
him, now that he can make no reply. Another 
biography is said to be in preparation for appear- 
ance during the forthcoming season,—a life of 
Lord Jerrrey, by his friend, his fellow-whig, 
his fellow-advocate, and his fellow-judge, Henry 
Cocksurn. It will no doubt be a cheerful and 
lively record of a cheerful and lively man, and 
may probably bring to light many acts of friendly 
kindness for which the world (but not men like 
Hazuirr who had experienced them,) would 
otherwise have scarcely given JEFFREY credit. 
Not an “announcement” strictly speaking, but 
worthy of notice is the “feeler” lately put forth 
in a leading article of The Morning Chronicle for 
the establishment of a new Quarterly Review. 
Perhaps the remarks and revelations of my 
friend Mr. Heroporus Smiru respecting the old 
Quarterly may have had something to do with it. 
The writer in The Chronicle proposes, as a model, 
The Revue des deux Mondes, which, far from being 
a Review in our sense of the word, contains 
poetry, fiction, sketches of life and travels, 
&e. &e., by the best writers in France. Had 
there existed such a publication in this country, 
conducted on the principles of The Morning 
Chronicle, it would have formed an appropriate 
depository for Mr. GLapstonr’s recent Italian 
letters. And finally, it is understood that the 
excellent Papers for the People of the Messrs. 
CHAMBERS are drawing to a close, although there 
is as yet no public mention of any new scheme 
on their part. 

Translations are always an important part of 
the literature of a nation—how important may be 
conceived when you remember that the English 
Bible itself is a translation. I often think that if 
for the knowledge of the book, we, that is the 
mass of us, depend on a translation and are con- 
tent, why should we not be able to enjoy the 
general literature of the world in a similar way. 








Pedants cry: “What! read Homer and Sopno- 
CLES in a translation—absurd!” Yet GorTne, 
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the man who, most of all the moderns, was inter- 
penetrated by the spirit of Greek poetry, and has 
produced, in his Jphigenia and /elena, the best 
modern imitations of it, was an indifferent Greek 
scholar, whom a Porson or a Parr would have 
laughed to scorn after two minutes’ examination. 


Or, if it be confessed that the poets, by trans- | 


lation, do lose something, pray what is there lost 
in an English version (provided the version be a 
good one,) of Heropotus, TaucyDIDEs, or XENO- 
puon, of Cicero, Cesar, or Tacitus, that is not 
made amends for by our added familiarity with 
our own tongue. So much is this felt by Emer- 
son, that he declares he prefers, to the original, 
any translation, however bad: which, however, is 
going too far on the other side. But the fact 
remains, that the mass of mankind have neither 
leisure nor inclination for the study of originals; 
and now that literature has been indefinitely 
expanded, and means not merely the books of 
ancient Greece and Rome, but includes those of 
the ever-speaking East and of Continental Europe, 
the bulk of literary productions can be known, 
even to the scholar, only in translations. The 
Germans, and even the French, have long been 
alive to this fact, and the masterpieces of the 
world’s intellect have, for some time, been fami- 
liar to both of them in vernacular versions. As 
regards the ancients, thanks to the spirit and 
enterprise of Mr. Bony, something of the same 
kind is beginning to be apparent here; but in 
regaré to other literatures, spite of the nineteen 
translations of Faust, there is still much to be 
done. These remarks are intended to herald the 
announcement that the accomplished physician, 
Dr. Carry, a brother of the celebrated author 
of that name, is continuing the prose translation 
of Dante (with exhaustive and admirable anno- 
tations), of which he published, a few years since, 
The Inferno, as specimen. 
to be nearly ready. 
see some fruit from his labours, in the translation 
into terza rima (the metre of the original.) of The 
Inferno, just published by Mr. Carrey, B.A. 
Without possessing Danrr’s sharp sternness, this 
version is musical, faithful, and even literal in a 
high degree. It was said that Mr. Tennyson 
projected a translation into verse of the Greek 
tragic poets, but I suppose his Poet-Laureateship 
has come in the way. If our scholars would but 
cease editing and begin translating! 

The last number of Tur Critic contained a 
letter from Mr. Ewart, M.P., complaining of 
some statements I had made respecting the Public 
Libraries Act which he introduced into the House 
of Commons, and which is now the law of the 
land. I charged him with a want of energy in 
sacrificing the original scheme; namely, that 
Town Councils should be empowered of them- 
selves to levy a rate for the support of public 
libraries, instead of which, a demand to that 
effect on the part of three-fourths of the rate- 
payers is now required. Mr. Ewart replies that 
discretion prompted him to tolerate the modifi- 
cation; and as the discussion of his parliamentary 
character lies quite out of my way, I accept his 
reply. I had also charged Mr. Joun Bricut 
with having proposed the modification in question ; 
on which Mr. Ewarr remarks—“ Mr. Bricut 
not only never made the proposition alluded to 
in the manner described, but never made it at 
all. It was made (I have no doubt, with the best 
motives), by Sir Bensamtyn Harr.” Now, I have 
to remark, that it was not made by Sir Bensamrn 
Harty. If Mr. Ewart will turn to his Hansard 
for the 13th of March of 1850, he will find that 
Mr. Bernat, the member for Rochester, was the 
first to propose that instead of vesting the power 
primarily in Town Councils of levying the rate, 
Parliament should give that power (to use his 
reported words) “to Town Councils on an appli- 
cation to the Treasury from two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of a town;” and, unless 
this alteration were made, Mr. Bernat declared 
that he would vote for throwing out the bill. 
Nor is it correct to say that Mr. Joun Brieut 
“never made the proposition alluded to;” for, 
on that same occasion, Mr. Bricnt’s speech ends 
with these words (as reported in Hansard) —“ He 
would give his support to the second reading, but 
on the understanding that the clause proposed by the 
Honourable ‘Member for Rochester be added to the 
bill.” Thus much I have been compelled to say 
in self-vindication, although the editorial powers 
have hinted a censure for touching on politics at 
all, which are henceforth abjured by 


Frank GRAVE. 











The Purgatorio is said | 
Dr. CarntyLe may already | 


| PHILOSOPHY. 


| Philosophie Proverbiale: (La Philosophie en Pro- 
verbes.) Par Martin F. Tupper, traduite en 
Frangais d’aprés la dixitme édition. Par GreorGE 
Metivier. London: Thomas Hatchard. 1851. 
A very elegantly got up and correctly executed French 
translation of Mr. Tuprer’s well-known Prorerbial 
Philcsophy. Of the original it is enough to say that it 
has reached ten editions in its own country, and may 
now therefore fairly claim to be introduced to other 
lands. The semi-Biblical or wholly Oriental cast of 
Mr. Turper’s proverbs, renders them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of an easy conversion into a foreign language, 








Man’s history presents no novelty, it is but re- 
iterated selfishness from first to last; woman’s is 


as her influence is irresistible — defy 
monotony. Her beauty and her tears have 
eliminated a physical philosophy, which has 
triumphed over the logic of the schools and the 
subtlety of the politician. The present work, 
elucidating the life of one of the most remarkable 
of her sex, confirms the fact, that there is no 
man whom a woman cannot beguile, and shows 


endless 


the most ascetic thaw beneath her smile. No 
woman has ever bequeathed so vast an amount 


Queen: in her own day all-triumphant, we can 
almost hear the rustling of her rival Evizasetn’s 
stiff collar, agitated in its starched folds by the 


of grim Rutuven’s armour proclaiming, in spite 
of the stern wearer’s will, that the pulsations of 
that heart of stone would quicken when the magic 
of his sovereign’s accents reached him. From 
Kwox and Carvriy, to Mr. Georce CHALMERs, 





jealousy which panted beneath, or fancy the rattle | 


feel constrained to condense our remarks upon 
it, in order more fully to place selections from its 
pages before our readers. The present volume 


| commences with Mary’s minority, and after a 


series of romantic adventures, victories and 
reverses, comes down to her defeat after her 
escape from Lochleven Castle, and to her flight 
into England. Her long captivity of eighteen 
years, the withering blight by care of her loveli- 
ness, the sickness, during which she was sum- 
moned to undergo an ignominious death upon 
the scaffold, will form the subject of the second 
part, in which the vexed question also of her 
complicity in the treasons against ExL1zaBeTn, 
remains to be decided, or at all events illuminated, 


| by a spirit of professedly unbiassed opinion. 


| tion from a work of such general interest. 


which has, on this occasion, been executed as a con- | 
genial task. 
HISTORY. 
The History of Mary Queen of Scots. Vol. I. 
By T. A. Migner. London: Bentley. 1851. 


| mation. 


how the haughtiest wither before her scorn, and | 


of poetic interest to posterity as this unfortunate | 
| Duke of Savoy. 


| 


she has been the heroine of history, until Prince | 
LABANOFF collected her correspondence from the | 


archives of almost every European country, 
which, having formed the subject of a series of 
papers in the Journal des Savants, M. Micnret 
has now published continuously, together with 
fresh topics of information derived from the 
despatches of the Spanish Embassies which even 
Prince Lananorr had not explored. 

Hitherto Mary’s sufferings have thrown a 


been lost sight of in her martyrdom: her tra- 
ditionary fascinations have biassed historians 
past, nor until the present have we met with one, 
who, antithetically opposed to Prince LaBanorr’s 
desire to exculpate, by the very calmness 
and almost apathy of his statements, so fatally 
decides against her. If these last be admitted, 
as we fear they must be, there is indeed a long 
farewell to all her greatness; but reluctant to 
part with a long-treasured reminiscence, we must 
hope, and indeed there is just reason to believe, 
that M. Miener has been precluded from clearing 
up the mystery which enveloped her position, 
motives and character—a mystery which, once 
dispelled, would merge tragic interest in the 
abhorrence we feel, towards the paramour and 
t'ie assassin. 

At the commencement M. Micyet disclaims 
partizanship in the following words: “I shall 
not judge Mary Sruart as she would be judged 
by a Catholic, or a Protestant, a Scotchman or 
an Englishman. With the calm impartiality of 
history I shall strive to show how far her mis- 
fortunes were merited and how far they were the 
result of necessity, by giving such an explanation 
of her position and conduct as shall be devoid at 
once of indulgence and of harshness.” The best 
proof of his close conformity to this declaration 
is derived from the fact of each antagonistic 
party blaming his lukewarmness. In one point 
only does the bandage slip from her just adjudi- 
cator’s eyes; it is when Mary’s French predilec- 
tions are alluded to, that M. Miener, like the 
rest of his countrymen, seems to allow justice 
but a second place to patriotism: he is an ar- 
biter, it is true, and ought to hold the scales 
evenly; but “au contraire,” he is a Frenchman, 
and applauds one who idolized his country,—a 
very venial error! 

With new data of information before him, a 
book on such a subject, by such a writer, cannot 
fail to be a most interesting one, and indeed we 





We need hardly hint at the difficulty of selec- 
We 
begin, however, with the following sketch of 
her personal appearance, and of the elegant 
licentiousness of that court to whose early train- 
ing many of her subsequent follies and the 
misery consequent upon them are to be attri- 


, Z buted. 
ever novel, and the varied phases of her weak- | 
: 2 , 

ness and her virtues, her devotion and her crimes, | 
were early developed. 


The mental and personal attractions of Mary Stuart 
She was tall and beautiful. Her 
eyes beamed with intelligence, and sparkled with ani- 
She had the most elegantly-shaped hards in 
the world. Her voice was sweet, her appearance noble 
and graceful, and her conversation brilliant. She early 
displayed those rare charms which were destined to 
make her an object of universal admiration, and whick 
rendered even her infancy seductive. She had been 
brought up with the daughters of Catherine de Medici, 
and uncer the superintendence of the learned Margaret 
of France, the sister of Henry II. the protectress of 
Michel de l'Hépital. and who subsequently married the 
The court, in the midst of which 
Mary Stuart had grown up, was then the most mag- 
nificent, the most elegant, the most joyous, and we 
must add, one cf the most lax, in Europe. Still re- 
taining certain military customs of the middle ages, 
and at the same time conforming to the intellectual 
usages of the time of the renaissance, it was half 
chivalric and half literary,—mingling tournaments with 
studies, hunting with erudition, mental achievements 
with bodily exercises, the ancient and rough games of 
skill and strength with the novel and delicate pleasures 
of the arts. 

Nothing could equal the splendour and vivacity 
which Francis I. had introduced into his court by 
attracting thither all the principal nobility of France, 
by educating as pages therein young gentlemen from 
all] the provinces, by adorning it with nearly two hun- 
dred ladies belonging to the greatest families in the 


| kingdom, and by establishing it sometimes in the 


1alo round her crimes, and her wickedness has | 
hal 1 her nd her ked I 





splendid palaces of Fontainebleau and Saint Germain, 
which he had either built or beautified, on the banks of 
the Seine, and sometimes in the spacious castles of 
Blois and Amboise, which his predecessors had inhabi- 
ted, on the banks of the Loire. A careful imitator of 
his father’s example, Henry II. kept up the same 
magnificence at his court, which was presided over 
with as much grace as activity by the subtle Italian, 
Catherine de Medici, whore character had been formed 
by Francis I., who had admitted her into the petite 
bande de ses dames favorites, with whom he used to 
hunt the stag, and frequently sport with alone in his 
pleasure-louses! The men were constantly in the com- 
pany of the women; the Queen and her ladies were 
present at all the games and amusements of Henry II. 
and his gentlemen, and accompanied them in the chase. 
The King, on his part, together with the noblemen of 
his retinue, used to pass several hours every morning 
and evening in the apartments of Catherine de Medici. 
“ There,” says Brantéme, “ there was a host of human 
goddesses, some more beautiful than the others; every 
lord and gentleman conversed with whom he loved the 
best; whilst the King talked to the Queen, his sister, 
the Dauphiness (Mary Stuart), and the princesses, 
together with those lords and princes who were seated 
nearest to him.” As the kings themselves had avowed 
mistresses, they were desirous that their subjects should 
follow their example. “ And if they did not do so,” says 
Brantéme, “ they considered them coxcombs and fools.” 
Francis I. had taken as his mistresses, alternately, the 
Countess de Chateaubriand and the Duchess d'Etampes; 
and Henry IL, was the chivalrous and devoted servant 
of the Grand Seneschal of Normandy, Diana of Poitiers. 
3ut besides their well-known amours, they had other 
intrigues; and Francis I., in his unblushing licentious- 
ness, prided himself on training the ladies who arrived 
at his court. His second in this work of debauchery 
and corruption was Mary Stuart's uncle, the opulent 
and libertine Cardinal of Lorraine. * * * It was 
in this school of elegance and depravity, which pro- 
duced Kings so witty and vicious, and princesses so 
amiable and dissipated, that Mary Stuart received her 
education. 
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From such a scene she found herself suddenly 
transported to a country as wild and cold as the 
character of its nobles was barbarous and ill- 
favoured; whilst, even in matters of religion, the 
ardently passionate nature of the woman, fed 
upon the gorgeous ceremonial of Popery, was 
called to undergo, not the filing down of a rea- 
sonable and pure form of devotion only, but to 
practise the rigidity of Presbyterianism, without 
the romance attending her earlier education. We 
must judge of a person’s strength, not by the 
pace he goes, but by the burden he bears. Let 
us look at a slight sketch of her feelings upon her 
entrance into her new domains. 


As soon as the news of her arrival became known, 
the people flocked from all quarters to welcome her, 


and the nobility hastened to conduct her to Edinburgh, | 


to the palace of her ancestors. This cordial reception 
touched, but did not rejoice, her heart. She could not 
refrain from instituting a mournful comparison between 
the poverty of the wild country to which she had 
returned, after an absence of thirteen years, and the 


her childhood and youth had been spent. A palfrey 
had been provided for her, but the noblemen and ladies 
of her retinue were forced to be contented with small 
mountain ponies, “ such as they were,” says Brantéme, 
“and harnessed to match At sight of them,” he adds, 
“the queen began to weep, and to say that this was 
not like the pomp, the splendour, and the trappings, or 
the superb horses of France.” She proceeded with this 
humble cortége to Holyrood Palace. During the eve- 
ning, the citizens of Edinburgh came beneath her 
windows to play on their three-stringed violins, and to 
sing psalms, in demonstration of their joy at her 
return. The sound of their discordant music, and the 
hymns of a creed which she deemed gloomy and 
heretical, added to the melancholy impressions expe- 
rienced by Mary Stuart on returning to a country where 
she felt she was a stranger, whose manners she had not 
adopted, and whose faith she no longer shared. 


Had her predilections been even of a different 
character, the harshness of Knox and Murray 
would have gone far to exasperate rather than 
correct the hastiness of her judgment. It would 
have been well if the historian had only to trace 
the record of folly in her ill-advised partiality to 
Rizz1o, of whose death, if our space permitted, 
we should have given M. Micnet’s description; 
but, alas ! this latter was but the commencement 
of a career of bloodshed and duplicity, in which, 
from the evidence before us, we can hardly acquit 
Mary of being an associate, if not an instigator. 
One thing is, indeed, remarkable, namely, the 
certain issue of punishment dealt out to each 
offender: Darniey, the abettor of the Italian’s 
murder, falls himself a victim to his wife’s 
adulterous perfidy, whose connexion with her 
paramour, Botuwet., leads to the compelled 
resignation of the crown, and her introduction 
into schemes terminated by her own execution. 

Mary’s patronage of the murderers, and mar- 


riage with him who was well-known and de- | 


nounced to be the chief of them, brought about 
an insurrection of her subjects, which deprived 
her of the crown, and finally consigned her to 
captivity and death. The Lords resolved to 
compel her abdication, or to try her for her life. 
Here are, at once, her hesitation and surrender. 


The queen’s obstinate determination not to desert 
Bothwell alarmed and irritated the Lords of the Secret 
Council. They resolved to preclude the possibility of 
her doing them any further injury, by deposing her. 
This deposition was prepared under the form of a 
voluntary abdication, whic: would deprive her of power 
without degrading her. Three acts were accordingly 
drawn up for Mary Stuart’s signature. 
she renounced the government of the kingdom, declaring 
that it was a burden of which she was weary, and 
which she no longer had strength or will to bear; and 
authorized the immediate coronation of her son. The 
second and third conferred the regency on the Earl of 
Murray during the minority of the young king; and 


appointed the Duke of Chatelherault, with the Earls of | 


Lennox, Argyle, Morton, Athol, Glencairn, and Mar, 
regents of the kingdom till the return of Murray from 
France, with power to continue in that high office if he 
refused it. In case Mary Stuart should refuse to sign 
these acts, the assembled Lords had determined to pro- 
secute and condema her for these three crimes: “first, for 
breach and violation of their laws: secondly, for incon- 
tinency, as well with the Earl of Bothwell as with others; 
and, thirdly, for the murder of her husband, wherecf, they 
say, they have as apparent proofs against her as may 
be, as well by the testimony of her own handwriting, as 
also by sufficient witnesses.” 

On the morning of the 25th of July, the ferocious 
Lindsay and the insinuating Melvil left Edinburgh on 





By the first, | 





| the way for the accession of James VI., which 








magnificence of the court in which the happy days of | and resistance when Lindsay entered with the three 


| much less about getting married. 


their way to Lochleven. One was the bearer of the 
three acts which were to strip her of her authority; the 
other was directed to warn the queen of the dangers to 
which she would expose herself by refusing to sign 
them. Melvil saw her first, and told her all. That a 
public trial would be substituted for an abdication, 
that the hostility of the Lords towards her would 
become implacable, that her defamation would be certain, 
and the loss of her crown inevitable, and that her life 
would be probably endangered, were some of the conse. 
quences which Melvil assured Mary Stuart would result 
from refusal; whilst he did not fail to insinuate, on the 
other hand, that any deed signed in captivity, and under 
fear of her life, would be invalid. He did not, how- 
ever succeed in convincing her. The royal prisoner 
found it a hard and humiliating thing thus to condemn 
and depose herself, and she passionately declared that 
she would sooner renounce her life than her crown. 
But the dangers by which she was threatened had 
shaken her firmness of mind, and she passed from ex- 
pressions of generous courage to demonstrations of timid 
depression. She was still wavering between submission 


acts of the Secret Council. He placed them silently 
before the queen, and presented them for her signature. 
Mary Stuart, as if terrified by his presence, took the 
pen without uttering a single word, and, with eyes 
filled with tears and a trembling hand, put her name 
to the papers. Lindsay then compelled Thomas Sinclair 
to affix the privy seal beside the royal signature, not- 
withstanding his protest that, as the queen was in ward, 
her resignation was ineffectual. 

This resignation, which concludes the first act 
of the melancholy drama of Mary’s fate, prepared 


was secured by the determination of the Scottish 
lords, in spite of the reasons and menaces of 
Exizasetu, by which “they were neither per- 
suaded nor intimidated.” It is evident throughout 
the whole series of events, that MicNet’s opinion 
of Mary’s punishment is that it was well merited 
by her crimes, as well as accelerated by her follies. 
The utility of the work consists in the free and 
dispassionate digest it gives of many hitherto un- 
known and secret springs, which, we now find, 
impelled her upon a course from which her own 
nature was originally abhorrent. When the 
second volume appears, we shall learn probably 
to pity, where at present we are compelled to | 
blame; but it, indeed, requires a thrilling narra- | 
tive of her sufferings to obliterate the effect | 
produced by the present book’s exposition of pas- 
sion and perfidy, of revenge carried on by 
treachery, and terminating in blood. The author 
describes the Court intrigues, the quarrels be- 
tween the rival Queens of England and Scotland, 
at such a length as almost to sacrifice the pro- 
portions of his work. Our last quotation is of a 
remarkable conversation copied from the archives 
of Simancas, between Evizapetu, then aged 
thirty, and GvuzMaN DE Srtva, on occasion of 
the famous proposal made by CATHERINE DE 
Mepict for her marriage with her son, CHARLES 
the Ninth, then a boy of fifteen. We admit it, 
on account of its illustration of Etizapetu’s 
feelings as regards celibacy, at present but little 
known. 





“Tt is said,” began Silva, “that your Majesty intends 
to marry the King of France.” Elizabeth slightly hung 
down her head and began to laugh; presently she added, 
“T will make a confession to you because you are now 
in Lent, and you are my friend. Propositions have 
been made for my marriage with my brother the Catholic 
King, with the King of France, and with the Kings of 
Sweden and Denmark.” “ And with the Archduke 
also,” interrupted Silva. “You are right,” replied 
Elizabeth; “ your Prince Royal is the only one who has 
not been mentioned to me.” “The reason of this is 
clear,” said Silva, “ the King,my master, must consider 
it certain that you do not intend to marry, because 
when he offered you his hand, though he is the greatest 
prince in Christendom, and, as your Majesty has your- 
self told me, you are under great obligations to him, you 
did not accept him.” “It does not appear so clear to 
me,” answered Elizabeth, “ for at that time I thought 
Even now, if I could 
appoint such a successor to my crown as I could wish, 
I promise you that I would not marry. I have never 
been much inclined to marriage. But my subjects 
urge me so strongly that I shall not be able to evade 
compliance, unless some other means are found, which 
it will be very difficult to do. A woman who does not 
inarry is exposed to the scandal of everybody. It is 
supposed that she remains single on account of some 
physical imperfection, or else bad motives are attributed | 
to her. It was said regarding me, for instance, that I | 
did not marry because I was attached to the Earl of 
Leicester, and that I did not marry the Ear! of Leicester 








because he had got a wife already. Now his wife is 





dead, and yet I do not marry him. But although we 
cannot restrain people's tongues, the truth prevails in 
the end, and becomes universally acknowledged. God 
knows the thoughts of my heart, that they are very 
different from what they are supposed to be. But tell 
me, if this marriage with the King of France were to 
take place, what should you think of it?” “That the 
road would be neither good nor easy to travel. You 
would find many rough places in it.” Elizabeth laughed, 
and changed the subject. A short time afterwards, 
she assured Silva that she did not intend to accept the 
propositions of the Court of France. 


The second volume we shall consider at the 
earliest opportunity. 








Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, 
JSrom the Conquest to the end of the Thirteenth 
Century, with numerous Illustrations of existing 
Remains from original Drawings. By T. Hupson 
Turner. London. 


Tue very modest title of this volume is likely to 
be an obstacle to its success, for it conveys an 
inadequate idea of the singular variety of in- 
formation, not limited to its immediate subject, 
which will be found in it. Besides a copious 
account of the early domestic architecture of 
England, it contains much new and curious matter 
relating to the domestic and social economy, the 
manners, costumes, and modes of life among our 
ancestors. Nor is the more strictly scientific 
portion of the work too technical for the general 
reader; it is truly a history of architecture, and 
not a treatise upon it, and the author never loses 
an opportunity for introducing, whenever he can 
fairly do so, such facts as he has gathered, having 
relation to the times of which he is discoursing. 

He commences with a brief sketch of Roman 
Architecture in England, and thence he passes to 
that of the Saxon period, whose domestic build- 
ings were very primitive. The hall of the Thegne 
was built with wood and thatched with straw. 
It usually consisted of two rooms; the great hall, 
in which the day was spent, the dinner dressed 
and eaten, and where the servants slept at night; 
the lord occupying the other small inner chamber 
with his wife and children. Such were the good 
old times to which some sentimentalists look back 
with longing eyes, and would fain restore. The 
labourer’s hut of this day has more comforts than 
the nobleman’s hall could then boast. There was 
no fireplace nor chimney. The fire for cooking was 
lighted in the middle of the hall, and the smoke 
found its way through the roof as best it could; 
or sometimes an opening was made there for it, 
and which, if it let out the smoke, also let in the 
rain. “ The lord and his hearthmen, a significant 
appellation given to the most familiar retainers, 
sat by the same fire at which their repast was 
cooked;” and, if he was a bachelor, returned at 
night to share the same dormitory, which served 
also as a council chamber. 

The Normans “rather introduced novelty of 
detail than novelty of plan.” They had the hall 
and the single bedroom. They built their dwel- 
lings, in towns, of timber frame-work stopped 
with clay. Stone was rarely employed, and only 
by the most opulent. When they did attempt 
more solid structures, the style adopted was the 
Romanesgue. Few examples of buildings of this 
class have survived to us from the twe/fth century. 

From the remains that have been preserved, it 
appears that in this century the plan of building, 
even with royal palaces, comprised a hall, “ge- 
nerally situated on the ground floor, but some- 
times over a lower story, which was half in the 
ground.” It was the largest apartment, and was 
designed to accommodate the owner and his ser- 
vants and followers, who took their meals there, 
and slept on the floor. 

Mr. Turner remarks that “in medieval Latin 
this apartment, and not unfrequently the whole 
building, is termed au/a; thus the royal palace 
was styled au/a regis, both in legal records and in 
chronicles. When the French language became 
generally used, the hall or building was called la 
sale or selle; but, in Saxon and Norman times 
alike, the chief mansion was vernacularly desig- 
nated a ‘Hall.’ Hence, the origin of the modern 
word Hall, as applied to a country residence.” A 
house on this plan appears in the Bayeux tapestry. 
ALEXANDER NECHAM, a writer who lived in the 
reigns of Henry II., Ricnarp I. and Joun, 
describing the various parts of a house, enu- 
merates the hall, the private or bedchamber, the 
kitchen, the larder, the sewery, and the cellar. 
‘“‘The private or bedroom annexed to the hall was 
situate on the second story, and was called, from 
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an early period, the solar or sollere; the chamber 
beneath it, on a level with the hall, was called 
‘ the cellar,’ and used as such.” The kitchen was 
placed nigh the road or street, hence, in illumina- 
tions of the twelfth century, the food is seen as 
if brought into the hall, apparently from a court 


Such was even palace life at that period, with 
none of the comforts, and few of the decencies, of 
existence. In such buildings the occupants herded 
together more like beasts than men, in an atmos- 
phere of smoke, on floors that received the accumu- 
lated dirt of years, from which the feet were only 
protected by layers of rushes occasionally renewed, 
dressing their own dinners, and helping them- 
selves to the meat with their fingers, as it was 
carried round upon the spits. 

In this rude fashion hospitality was exercised 
to an almost unlimited extent. The doors were 
open to travellers, and few, even of the poorest, 
were turned away. Sometimes entertainments 
were given on an enormous scale, of which our 
occasional gala of an ox roasted whole is only a 
poor mimicry. Mr. Turner informs us that “it 
was a frequent practice of Joun and Henry III. 
to order both the halls at Westminster to be filled 
with poor people, who were feasted at the royal 
expense; and when the Parliament was assem- 
bled, or the king held a cour pleniére, and wore his 
crown, as at Christmas or Whitsuntide, extensive 
temporary accommodation was provided for the 
concourse of guests. There was, in that age, less 
difference between the style of housekeeping and 
expenditure of the sovereign, and that of his more 
opulent subjects, than is generally supposed. A 
writer, who was probably town-clerk of London | 
at the end of the thirteenth century, thus details | 
the preparations made at Westminster for | 





THE CORONATION OF EDWARD THE FIRST. 


All the vacant ground within the enclosure of the 
palace at Westminster was entirely covered with houses 
and other offices. There were several halls built on the 
south side of the old palace, “as many as could be 
built there,” in which tables “formerly fixed in the 
ground were set up, whereon the magnates, and princes, 
and nobles were to be feasted on the day of the coro- 
nation, and during fifteen days thereafter;” so that all, 
as well poor as rich, coming to the solemnity were to be 
gratuitously received, and none driven away. “ And 
innumerable kitchens also were built within the said 
enclosure, for the preparation of viands against the .ame 
solemnity. And lest those kitchens should not be suffi- 
cient, there were numberless leaden cauldrons placed 
outside them, for the cooking of meats. And it is to be 
remembered that the great kitchen in which fowls and 
other things were to be cooked, was wholly uncovered 
at the top, so that all manner of smoke might escape. 
No one can describe the other utensils necessary for the 
sustentation of so great a court; no one can tell the 
number of barrels of wine that were prepared for it.” 
The writer, in a burst of enthusiasm, in which he 
declares that such plenty and luxury had never been 
witnessed in times past, adds, “the great and the small 
hall were newly whitewashed and painted, and if any- 
thing within the enclosure of the palace of the lord the 
King was broken or impaired by age, or in any other 
manner, it was put into good condition.” 





The manners and habits of the royal palace 
were those of the baronial halls, which were, in 
fact, the seats of little sovereignties; the baron 
exercising in his barony very nearly the same | 
powers as the monarch in his kingdom. sa! 


TURNER says— 

As the sovereign entertained his court, and the judges | 
of the realm held pleas in the hall at Westminster, so | 
the lords of honours and manors, aided by assessors, 
held their royalty courts and courts baron, at their chief 
seats, administered justice, and entertained and received 
suit and service of their dependents. Then the large 
manorial hall was rendered necessary for other purposes 
than the exercise of hospitality: in those times there 
was no village inn at which the lord’s agent could | 
receive the suitors; the readiest, and perhaps the only, 
substitute for the hall would have been the shade of 
the first broad oak within the lord’s demesne, a place of 
adjournment suited only to a summer’s day. Thus the 
hall was essentially feudal in origin and purpose, and 
Continued to be the chief feature of every manor until 
the decay of that social system in which it had its 
origin. 


Of the materials of which dwellings were built 
we have many new and interesting particulars; 
and especially a full and curious history of the 
use of glass in domestic buildings. On their 
first introduction, glazed windows were used only 
as luxuries in royal palaces and houses of the very 





wealthy; and, even in these, they were but few, 


the greater portion of the holes for admission of 
light and air being barred with wood. Glass was 
not manufactured in England until the fifteenth 
century. Such as was used was imported chiefly 
from the Low Countries and Venice. ‘“ Down to 
the close of the seventeenth century, the drinking 
glasses ordinarily sold in England were made at 
the latter place from patterns sent out by our 
glass dealers.” 

It seems that glass was used in churches long 
before it was employed in domestic architecture. 
In this it was not introduced until the thirteenth 
century, and in that and the following century it 
was very scarce. 

GLASS. 

In the year 1386. we find a writ of Richard IT. em- 
powering one Nicholas Hoppewell to take as much glass 
as he could find, or might be needful, in the counties of 
Norfolk, Northampton, Leicester, and Lincoln, “ as well 
within the liberties as without, saving the fee of the 
Church,” for the repair of the windows of the chapel 
provided at Stamford in honour of the King’s mother, 
Joan, Princess of Wales; he had also authority to im- 
press as many glaziers as should be requisite for the 
work. The obvions inference is, that when it was 
necessary to search four counties for glass to restore a 
few windows, there could have been no great quantity of 
that material in the country. Yet the cost of glass, as 


compared with other objects, was not remarkably high, 


even in the reign of Edward I; it was threepence half- 
penny a foot, including the cost of glazing, or about four 
shillings and fourpence modern currency. 


The first mention of English glass occurs in 


the year 1439, in a contract for glazing the | 
Beauchamp chapel, at Warwick. A patent for | 


the manufacturing of glass was granted by 
Exizapetu. In that reign we find the following 
PETITION OF A MONOPOLIST. 

In the memorial of George Longe, it is stated that in 
the year 1589 there were fifteen glass houses in Eng- 
land; these, or at least the greater number of them, had 
been erected under the monopoly conceded to Dollyn and 
Carye, of Antwerp, in 1567. The object of Longe’s 
petition to Lord Burghley was to obtain a new patent 
for himself, that of the Antwerp traders having expired. 
He proposed to reduce the number of glass-houses in 


England to two, and to erect others in Ireland, whereby | 


the woods in England would be preserved, and the 
superfluous woods of Ireland wasted, “ than which in 
tyme of rebellion her Majestie hath no greater enemye 
there;” the country, he added, would be much strength- 
ened, every glass-house being equal to a garrison of 


twenty men, and it would also be sooner brought to | 


“ civilyte, for many poore folke shal be sett on worke.” 
The result of his petition is unknown. 


Even so late as the fourteenth century, glass 


windows were deemed so rare a luxury that when | 
the owner left his residence, even to go upon a | 


journey, they were taken out, carefully packed, 
and carried with him. 

The English appear, from very early times, to 
have observed the decencies in the same parti- 
culars in which their dwellings and hotels are so 


worthily distinguished from those on the conti- | 


nent. Mr. TurNER informs us that the camere 
private, as they were termed, were a subject of 
public care in the reign of Henry III. In that 
reign also was made the first attempt at under- 
ground drainage. There are some curious notices 
of the 
SANITORY MEASURES OF OUR ANCESTORS. 

The refuse and dirty water from the royal kitchens 
had long been carried through the great hall at West- 
minster, until, according to the language of the King’s 


writ, the foul odors arising therefrom seriously affected | 
| the health of persons congregating at court: to remedy | 


this evil, a subterranean conduit was devised, which 
conveyed these offensive matters into the Thames. In- 


| deed, if a complete collection were made of all the | 


sanitory regulations and provisions issued in the times 
of Henry and Edward I., it would be found that we 
have not made any great advance on the notions then 
prevalent respecting pubic nuisances. It was in the 


thirteenth century that a conduit of water was first | 


established in London; the earliest was probably made 
by the Monks cf Westminster, and the precincts of the 
Abbey are to this day supplied by original sources. The 
next was constructed by the citizens of London. Henry 
had water conveyed underground to his palace at West- 
minster, especially to his lavatory; his conduit may 


have communicated with that of the Monks. The King | 


granted as an especial favour to Edward Fitz Otho, 
architect of the Abbey, who had lodgings in the palace 
at Westminster, that he might have a pipe, of the size 
of a quill, to convey water from the royal conduit to his 
own quarters. Before and after the establishment of a 
conduit, water was hawked about the streets of London, 


as it still is, in some suburban districts, by water-car- 
riers, who appear to have formed a considerable body in 
the twelfth century: their names frequently occur as 
witnesses of deeds in the thirteenth. The ordinary 
resources of the citizens, when distant from rivers, were 
wells. 

Among other illustrations of those times, Mr. 
TwuRNER cites the inventory of RearnaLp Lappe, 
a Hampshire farmer, who died in 1293. His 
goods comprised a cow and a calf, 2 sheep, 3 
lambs, 14 bushels of wheat, 3 hens, a seam of 
barley, 1} seam of fodder, a seam of mixed grain, 
and one halfpenny worth of salt; his clothes, a 
tunic and hood; his “household stuffe,” a bolster, 
a rug, a brass dish, two sheets, and a towel; and 
all this was valued at thirty-three shillings and 
eightpence. The costs of proving the will, and 
the expenses of the executor, amounted to just 
one-third of the whole effects. 

The roads were kept in order by the townships; 
; and when the great northern road to London, 

which ran through Gray’s-inn-lane, became almost 
impassable by reason of mud and ruts, the citi- 
zens of London were authorized to raise a toll for 
the purpose of putting it in repair. The towns 
| and cities were surrounded with walls, and the 
| gates were closed at sunset until sunrise. “No 
| persons,” says Mr. Turner, “were permitted to 
lodge in the suburbs of a town, unless they could 
| find ‘ hosts’ who would be security for their good 
| conduct.” Here we have the obvious origin of 
| the term host, as applied by ourselves to land- 
lords of inns and bountiful entertainers ; formerly 
they were really hosts, that is, persons who give 
pledges for the good conduct of their guests. 

We might multiply extracts to almost any 
| extent, but our space forbids; and should not an 
opportunity offer for recurring to this very inter- 
esting and instructive work, we must already, by 
| the specimens we have given of it, have satisfied 
our readers that it well deserves their patronage. 
It should be ordered by every book-club. 








Consuetudines Kancie. <A History of Gavelkind and 
other remarkable Customs in the County of Kent. By 
CHaArLeEs Sanpys, F.S. A. (Cantianus) London: 
John Russell Smith, 1851. 

Tne “Coutumal” (to speak in antiquarian phrase) of 

the county of Kent, the “ garden of England,” possesses 

a peculiar attraction, not only for the archeologist, but 

for the politician and social economist, inasmuch as it 

is a summary of those old Anglo-Saxon laws and ecus- 
| toms regarding the tenure of land which have in this 


| one district of England been preserved unimpaired from 
the Conquest to our own day. We need scarcely re- 
mind our readers what are the most important points 
in the “Coutumal” of Kent. One is the absence of the 
law of primogeniture, which prevails everywhere else in 
the British empire (although, by the way, we observe 
it has just been abolished in Canada); the other is the 
favourable position, &c., which it assigns to the widow, 
| by entitling her to one-half of her deceased husband's 
estate as dower. At the present day, when the aboli- 
tion of the law of primogeniture is loudly demanded by 
a certain class of politicians, it would be curious to trace 
| the effects on the county of Kent of that opposite system 
which has prevailed there from time immemorial. And 
the advocates of “the rights of woman,” who proclaim 
that, in respect of property, above all, she is unjustly 
treated, should take an interest in the law of Gavelkind, 
which secures to her a fair and honourable subsistence. 
It is with the past, however, rather than with the 
present, that Mr. Sanpys, a member of the Antiquarian 
Society, and a Kentish man, deals, in this handsome and 
elaborate volume. His dislike of the feudal system, and 
his admiration of the courage and persistency with 
| which the men of Kent retained the old regulations of 
the Anglo-Saxon times, are more implied than ex- 
pressed, though, here and there (if in a mere paren- 
thesis), they are expressed, it must be admitted, with 
considerable vigour. He has taken the “ Coutumal” of 
Kent, paragraph by paragraph, and has expo nded and 
commented on it, tracing its origin from the earliest 
Saxon times, and its preservation down to a compa- 
ratively recent period. Mr. Sanpys’ learning and 
| research in the most out-of-the-way departments are 
unquestionable, and he has produced a work which is 
not merely interesting to the Keztish man, but throws 
| much incidental light on many curious points of English 
| history and manners. It is a solid, laborious, and 
| instructive book, worthy of the good old days of English 


archeology. 





| Monk's Contemporaries. Biographic Studies on the 
| English Revolution. By M. Guizor. Translated 
| from the French by ANDREW R. Scos_e. London: 
| H. G. Bohn (Bohn’s Cheap Series.) 1851. 

| Tue portraits drawn in this volume are sixteen im 
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number, and they include Denzit Hoxtis, Farrrax, 
the CLARENDONS, and the Duke or BUCKINGHAM. 
The author believes that, by sketching the personages 
of the English Revolution, he will to some extent illus- 
trate the progress of French revolutions. “ History 
repeats itself,” is a favourite axiom with him, and he 
incessantly labours to show that the French are what 
the English have been. As a calm historical sketch of 
the English revolutionists of the seventeenth century, this 
volume is without a rival, and we thank Mr. Boun for 
his cheap and excellent edition of it. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects ; translated from the Italian of Giorgio 
Vasari. By Mrs. JonarHan Fosrer. Vol. UL 
London: Bohn’s Standard Library. 1851. 

Tue free use of notes and illustrations from various 
commentators, and Mrs. Fosrrr’s own liberal additions 
to them, make this book even more delightful than we 
have been accustomed to deem it. There are more 
than fifty biographies in the present volume, among 
them “ Raphael,” “ Andrea del Sarto,” “ Parmigiano,” 
and “ Marcantonio.” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


Man and his Migrations. By R. G. Latuam, 
M.D., F.R.S., Corresponding Member to the 
Ethnological Society, New York, &e. &e. 

The Ethnology of the British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies. By R. G. Latruam. London: John 
Van Voorst. 1851. 

Eruno.ocy, which is to man what zoology and 

botany are to animals and plants, appears, at last, 

to be attaining the dignity of a science; and it 
may at first sight seem strange that, dealing with 
the Lord of Creation, it should have had to wait 
till now for an honour which was long ago granted 
to the lower forms of organic life. But it is the 
very dignity of man, the high and numerous 
attributes with which he has been invested, that 
have delayed the rise of a science of ethnology. 
Animals and plants can be easily classed, accord- 
ing to their structural or outward peculiarities; 
but with man, language, manners, morals—above 
all, language—have to be taken into account in 
determining his genera and species. At last, 
however, after the researches of so many phi- 
lologists, and the toils of so many travellers, ¢ 
sufficient store of facts has been accumulated, and 
the task of arrangement may begin. It will pro- 
bably be long before any material addition will 
be made to the mass of information accumulated 
in so compact, orderly, and masterly a manner in 

Dr. Pricuarn’s great work; and meanwhile we 

are glad to see men like Dr. Latuam, in such 

books as his Varieties of Man, tracing the plan of 

a scientific edifice. 

The present volumes are sufficiently unpre- 
tending in appearance and style, being of small 
bulk, and consisting merely of the slightly ex- 
panded notes of two courses of lectures delivered 
to two of the chief Literary Institutions of 
Manchester and Liverpool. They contain more 
of information and of original thinking on 
Ethnology, than can be found anywhere else 
in similar compass, and to learners will prove 
a very safe and instructive guide. Dr. Larnam, 
it must be admitted, is not a lively or flowing 
writer, but then he is a very careful and 
cautious one. If he has none of the brilliancy 
and dash of Dr. Knox in his Races of Man, he 
has, at the same time, nothing of Dr. Knox’s 
startling paradox and hasty theorising. Nay, if 
Dr. Laruam has a fault, it is that he is almost 
over-cautious, and sees almost too clearly the 
doubts and difficulties which beset the vexed 
questions of his young science. However, this is 
erring on the safe side, and is the very last charge 
that should be brought against a_philologist, 
belonging, as he does, to a class of scholars noted 
for dogmatism and rash generalizations. 

Ancient Ethnology, in spite of all that has been 
done for it, must ever remain fragmentary and 
diminutive. Dr. Latnam complains feelingly 
of the opportunities of advancing ethnological 
science enjoyed by the classical writers only to 
be neglected. The following remarks on this 
subject appear to us to be pertinent and sug- 
gestive, and we do not remember to have seen 
noted before the particular bias given by Tuucy- 
DIwEs to historical composition. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF GREECE TO ETHNOLOGY. 
Greece helps us more: yet Greece but little. The 


genius of Thucydides gave so definite a character to 
history, brought it so exclusively in contact with moral 
and political, in opposition to physical, phenomena, and 
so thoroughly made it the study of the statesman rather 
than of the zoologist, that what may be called the 
naturalist element, excluded at the present time, was ex- 
cluded more than 2000 years ago, How widely different 
this from the slightly earlier Herodotean record—the 
form and spirit of which lived and died with the great 
father of historic narrative! The history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war set this kind of writing aside for ever, 
and the loss of what the earlier prototype might have 
been developed into, is a great item in the price which 
posterity has to pay for the erijpa sic aei of the 
Athenian. As it is, however, the nine books of Hero- 
dotus form the most ethnological work not written by a 
professed and conscious ethnologist. Herodotus was an 
unconscious and instinctive one; and his ethnology was 
of a sufficiently comprehensive character. Manners he 
noted, and physical appearance he noted, ard language 
he noted; his Seythian, Median, Egyptian, and other 
glosses having the same value in the eyes of the closet 
philologist of the present century, as the rarer fossils of 
some old formation have with the geologist, or venerable 
coins with the numismatic archeologist. Let his name 
be always mentioned with reverence; for the disrespect- 
ful manner in which his testimony has been treated by 
some recent writers impngns nothing but the scholarship 
of the cavillers. 

I do not say that there are no ethnological facts—it 
may be that we occasionally find ethnological theories 
—in the Greek writers subsequent; I only state that 
they by no means answer the expectations raised by the 
names of the authors, and the opportunities afforded by 
the nature of their subjects. Something is found in 
Hippocrates in the way of theory as to the effect of ex- 
ternal condition, something in Aristotle, something in 
Plato—nothing, however, by which we find the study of 
Man as an animal recognised as a separate substantive 
branch of study. More than this—in works where the 
description of new populations was especially called for, 
and where the evidence of the writer would have been 
of the most unexceptionable kind, we find infinitely less 
than there ought to be. How little we learn of Persia 
from the Cyropadia, or of Armenia from the Anabasis 
—yet how easily might Xenophon have told us much! 

Amongst the successors of Aristotle, we find none who 
writes a treatise zepi BapBdpwy—yet how natural 
the subject, and how great the opportunities;—great, 
because of the commerce of the Euxine, and the 
institution of domestic slavery: the one conducting the 
merchant to the extreme Tanais, the other filling Athens 
with Thracians, and Asia Minor with Africans. The 
advantages which the Greeks of the age of Pericles 
neglected, are the advantages which the !‘razilian Por- 
tuguese neglect at present, and which, until lately, both 
the English and the States-men of America neglected 
also. And the loss has been great. Like time and tide, 
ethnology waits for no man; and, even as the Indian of 
America disappears before the European, so did certain 
populations of antiquity. The process of extinction and 
amalgamation is as old as history; and whole families 
have materially altered in character since the beginning 
of the historical period. The present population of 
Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Moldavia is of recent intro- 
duction. What was the ancient? “Thracians and Getx” 
is the answer. But what were they” “ Germans,” says 
one writer: “ Slavonians,” another; ‘ an extinct race,” 
another. So that there is doubt and difference of opinion. 
Yet we know some little about them in other respects. 
We know their political relations; a little of their creed, 
and manners; the names of some of their tribes. Their 
place in the classification of the varieties of our species 
we do not know; and this is because, though the Greeks 
wrote the civil, they neglected the physical history of 
Man, 


The following brief catalogue of modern writers 
will be welcome to the student. 


MODERN LITERATURE OF ETHNOLOGY. 


Pigafetta, one of the circumnavigators with Magal- 
haens, was the first who collected specimens of the un- 
| lettered dialects of the countries that afforded oppor. 
| tunities. 

The Abbé Hervas in the 17th century, published his 
Catalogue of Tongues, and Arithmetic of Nations, parts 
of a large and remarkable work, the Saggio del Universo. 
His data he collected by means of an almost unlimited 
correspondence with the Jesuit missionaries of the Pro- 
paganda. 

The all-embracing mind of Leibnitz had not only 
applied itself to philology, but bad clearly seen its bear- 
ing upon history. A paper on the Basque language is 


a sample of the ethnology of the inventor of Fluxions. 

Reland wrote on the wide distribution of the Malay 
tongue; criticised certain vocabularies from the South 
Sea Islands of Hoorn, Egmont, Ticopia (then called 
Cocos Island), and Solomon’s Archipelago, and gave 
publicity to a fact which even now is mysterious—the 
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existence of Malay words in the language of Mada- 
gascar. 

In 1801 Adelung’s Mithridates appeared, containing 
specimens of all the known languages of the world; a 
work as classical to the comparative philologist as 
Blackstone's Commentaries are to the English lawyer. 

Yater's Supplement (1821) isa supplement to Adelung; 
Jiilg’s (1845) to Vater’s. 

Klaproth’s is the other great classic in this depart- 
ment. His Asia Polyglotta and Sprachatlas give us the 
classification of all the families of Asia, according to the 
vocabularies representing their languages. Whether a 
comparison between their different grammars would do 
the same is doubtful; since it by no means follows that 
the evidence of the two coincides. 

Klaproth and Adelung have the same prominence in 
philological that Buffon and Blumenbach have in z0o- 
logical ethnology. 

Blumenbach appreciated the philological method: 
but the first who combined the two was Dr. Prichard. 
His profession gave him the necessary physiology; and 
that he was a philologist amongst philologists is shown 
not only by numerous details scattered throughout his 
writings, but by his “ Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations’—the most definite and desiderated addition 
that has been made to ethnographical philology. I say 
nothing about the details of Dr. Prichard’s great work. 
Let those who doubt its value try to do without it. 

But there is still something wanting. The relation 
of the sciences to the other branches of knowledge re- 
quires fixing. With anthropology the case is pretty 
clear. It comes into partial contact with the naturalist 
sciences (or those based on the principle of classification) 
and the biological (or those based on the idea of organ- 
ization and life.) 

Ethnology, however, is more undecided in respect to 
position. If it be but a form of history, its place 
amongst the inductive sciences is equivocal; since neither 
the laws which it developes nor the method of pursuing 
it give it a place here. These put it in the same cate- 
gory with a series of records taken from the testimony 
of witnesses, or with a book of travels—literary butnot 
scientific. And so it really is to a certain extent. Two 
remarkable productions, however, have deterinined its 
relations to be otherwise. 

In Sir C. Lyell’s Principles of Geology we have an 
elaborate specimen of reasoning from the known to the 
unknown, and of the inference of causes from effects. 
It would have been discreditable to our philosophy if 
such asample of logic put in practice had been dis- 
regarded. 

Soon after, came forth the pre-eminently suggestive 
works, par nobile, of the present Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Here we are taught that in the 
sciences of geology, ethnology, and archxology, the 
method determines the character of the study; and that 
in all these we argue backwards. Present effects we 
know; we also know their causes as far as the historical 
period goes back. When we get beyond this, we can 
still reason—reason from the experience that the his- 
torical period has supplied. . Climate, for instance, and 
certain other conditions have some effect; within the 
limits of generation a small, within that of a millenium 
alarger one. Hence, before we dismiss a difference as 
inexplicable, we must investigate the changes that may 
have produced it, the conditions which may have deter- 
mined those changes, and the time required from the 
exhibition of their influence. 


Mr. D’Israrvi has made the term “Caucasian” 
famous. Few of our readers, perhaps, are aware 
of the origin of this term as applied to the most 
highly organised and dominant races. 


BLUMENBACH AND HIS PET SKULL, 


In 1790, Blumenbach published his anatomical de- 
scription of ten skulls—his first decade—drawn up 
with the special object of showing how certain varieties 
of mankind differed from each other in the conformation 
of so important an organ as the skull of a reasonable 
being—a being thereby distinguished and characterized. 

He continues his researches; publishing at intervals 
similar decades, to the number of six. In 1820, he 
added to the last a pentad, so that the whole list 
amounted to sixty-five. 

It was in the third decade, published a.p. 1795, that 
an unfortunate skull of a Georgian female made its ap- 
pearance. The history of this should be given. Its 
owner was taken by the Russians, and having been 
removed to Moscow, died suddenly. ‘The body was ex- 
amined by Professor Hiltenbrandt, and the skull pre- 
sented to De Asch of St. Petersburg. Thence it reached 
the collection of Blumenbach, of which it seems to have 
been the gem—“universus hujus cranii habitus tam 
elegans et venustus, ut et tantum non semper vel indoc- 
torum, si qui collectionem meam contemplentur, oculos 
eximia sua proportionis formositate feriat.” This enco- 
mium is followed by the description. Nor is this all. 
A plaster cast of one of the most beautiful busts of the 
Townley Museum was in possession of the anatomist. 
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He compared the two; “and so closely did they agree 
that you might take your oath of one having belonged 
to the other ”"—“ adeo istud huic respondere vides, ut 
illud hujus prototypo quondam inhwsisse pejerares.” 
Lastly, he closes with an extract from Chardin, enthu- 
siastically laudatory of the beauty of the women of 
Georgia, and adds that his skull verifies the panegyric 
—“Respondet ceteroquin formosum istud cranium, quod 
sane pro canone ideali habere licet, iis que de summa 
Georgian gentis pulcritudine vel in vulgus nota sunt.” 

At the end of the decade in question he used the 
epithets Mongolian, Ethiopian, and Caucasian (Caucasia 
warielas.) 

In the next (A.p. 1818), he speaks of the excessive 
beauty—the ideal—the normal character of his Georgian 
skull; and speaks of his osteological researches having 
established a quinary division of the Human Species; 
naming them—1. The Caucasian; 2. The Mongolian; 
3. The Ethiopic; 4. The American; and 5. The Malay. 

Such is the origin of the term Caucasian; a term 
which has done much harm in Ethnology; a term to 
which Blumenbach himself gave an undue value, and 
his followers a wholly false import, This will be seen 
within a few pages. Blumenbach’s Caucasian class 
contained — 

1. Most of the Europeans, 

_ 2. The Georgians, Circassians, and other families of 
Caucasus, 
3. The Jews, Arabs, and Syrians. 


We conclude with a specimen of Dr. LatHam’s 
ethnological criticism. It is on the old statement, 
resting on the authority of Bepr, respecting 


THE PEOPLING OF SCOTLAND BY SCOTS FROM 
IRELAND. 


The rule already referred to, viz. that an island must 
always be considered to have been peopled from the 
nearest part of the nearest land of a more continental 
character than itself, unless reason can be shown to the 
contrary, applies to the population of Ireland; subject 
to which view, the point of emigration from Great 
Britain must have been the parts about the Mull of 
Cantyre; and the point of immigration into Ireland must 
have been the province of Ulster, and the parts that are 
nearest to Scotland. 

_ Upon this doctrine I see no reason whatever to refine, 
since the unequivocal fact of the Scotch and Irish Gaelic 
being the same language confirms it. Here, however, 
as in so many other cases, the opinions and facts by no 
means go together; and the notion of Scotland having 
been peopled from Ireland, and Ireland from some other 
country, 1s a common one. The introduction of the 
Scots of Scotland from the west, when examined, will be 
found to rest almost: wholly on the following extract from 
Beda:—“ procedente tempore, tertiam Scottorum natio- 
nem in parte Pictorum recepit, qui duce Reuda de 
Hibernia progressi, amicitid vel ferro sibimet inter eos 
has sedes quas hactenus habent vindicdrunt; & quo 
videlicit duce, usque hodie Dalreudini vocantur: nam 
eorum lingua Daal partem significat.” 

: Now, as this was written about the middle of the 
eighth century, there are only two statements in it that 
can be passed for contemporary evidence, viz. the asser- 
tion that at the time of Beda a portion of Scotland was 
called the country of the Dalreudini;'and that in their 
language daal meant part. The Irish origin, then, is 
grounded upon either an inference or a tradition; an 
inference or a tradition which, if true, would prove 
nothing as to the original population of either country; 
since, the reasoning which applies to the relation between 
the peninsula of Malacca and the island of Sumatra ap- 
plies here. There, the population first passed from the 
peninsula to the island, and then back again—reflected 
so to say—from the island to the peninsula. Mutatis 
mutandis this was the case with Scotland and Ireland, 
provided that there was any migration at all. 

Upon this point the evidence of Beda may or may not 
be sufficient for the historian. It is certainly unsatis- 
factory to the ethnologist. : 

_ In saying this, 1 by no means make the disparaging 
insinuation that the historian is unduly credulous, or 
that the ethnologist is a model of caution. Neither 
assertion would be true. The ethnologist, however, like 
a small capitalist, cannot afford so much credit, as his 
fellow-labourer in the field of Man. He is like a tra- 
veller, who, leaving home at the twilight of the evening, 
must be doubly cautious when he comes to a place where 
two roads meet. If he take the wrong one, he has 
nothing but the long night before him; and his error 
grows from bad to worse. But the historian starts with 
the twilight of the dawn; sothat the further he goes 
the clearer he finds his way, and the easier he rectifies 
any previous false turnings. To argue from cause to 


effect is to journey in the dim light of the early morn 
till we reach the blazing noon. To argue from effect to 
cause is to change the shades of evening for the gloom 
of night. 














VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Golden Dreams and Waking Realities; being the 
Adventures of a Gold Seeker in California and | 
the Pacific Islands. By Wittam Saaw. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1851. 

Or the many books which have come before us 
on the subject of California, none have given, | 
though indirectly, a better lesson than these Ad- 
ventures ; and there is a vraisemblance here and | 
there which strongly bring to mind one of the | 
best of our old novelists. It is well this class of | 
books should appear; for though in wealth and 
a love of adventure may be recognised two of the 
most powerful agents of civilization and peaceful 
conquest, yet, whilst a lack of education gives 
force to the erroneous idea that gold is wealth, 
any means short of actual suffering, which tend 
to the final overthrow of this worst of popular 
fallacies, cannot be regarded otherwise than with 
complacency. Some there will always be, whom 
no method but the stringent one of suffering, will 
teach; but economic knowledge, as a part of 
general education, has yet to operate upon the 
opinions of men, and the tendencies of human 
nature. Then, perhaps, the great truth, that 
labour, and only labour, is wealth, may change the 
present great axiom of communities, and the irre- 
ligion, the selfishness, the baseness, engendered 
thereby. 

Had our adventurer but conceived this truth, 
he would have doubted the wisdom of a trip to 
California, even were it a richer land of promise 
than greedy credulity fabled, and contented him- 
self with the rough labour, yet sure wealth, of the 
Australian colonist. He would have then been 
spared the lesson bitter experience had to teach 
him, that it was not gold, but the rate of its ex- 
changeable value, that could enrich him; and 
that the snows of the Sierra Nevada, the sickness 
and starvation of the “ placers,” and the incredible 
wickedness of a Gomorrah-like San Francisco, 
were not worth encountering for a daily rate of 
gain, which bartered for little more than a few 
shillings would in Adelaide or Sydney. And, by 
the way, it does not say much for the writer’s 
Saxon breeding, that he failed to find prosperity 
in a colony like South Australia. A man that had 
spirit enough to encounter the “diggins,” might 
surely have done much with the plough and axe 
of the colonist, whilst, as has been shown over 
and over again, the duties of tape-measuring, 
office-sitting, and other like occupations for 
genteel mediocrity, are as much at fault in the 
colonial towns, as here in the mother country; 
and no man or woman either, with their wits 
about them, would think of such. No! those 
“diggins” are the best which need no defence of 
the bowie-knife, and are not exhausted by once 
tried labour; and there is something, to our 
thinking, more akin to the free, open-handed 
dignity of our race, in any use of plough or axe, 
than in standing mud-washing like a Carolina 
slave or low-caste Hindoo. Let Celestials and 
down-Easters deliver the mountain of its mouse, 
it is labour akin to the debasing salaams of the one, 
and the secret bowie-knife of the other; let us 
trust to our Manchester looms, and our Birming- 
ham forges, and we weave a net that shall bring 
the gold without risk or hindrance to our fingers. 
Still, bad as it is, this lawless process of Califor- 
nian colonization is not without its uses. As in 
most other things, the good will survive the evil, 
and, as a means of founding cities and spreading 
civilization on an extensive sea-bord, its worth lies 
in the future, when perhaps every gold-grain on 
the placers of the Sierra Nevada has passed away. 
And, with regard to the precious metals them- | 
selves, either as relates to fresh discoveries in 
California, to recent ones in Eastern Australia, or 
those, more problematical, of central Asia, and 
their ultimate effect in a financial point of view, 
one thing is probable, that gold as a decorative 
agent, is at this moment of great account, when, 
in spite of one of Mr. Ruskry’s canons to the 
contrary, a metallurgic architecture is about to 
add its usefulness and beauty to the other mate- 
rial advances of our wonderful age. 

The author of these adventures sailed from 
Adelaide in the first ship which left South Aus- 
tralia for the gold regions; the crew and passen- | 
gers were motley enough—Chinese, Malays, | 
Germans, and Australian backwoodsmen. After | 
a fair passage, and coasting the barren shores of 
Lower California for three days, they entered the 
harbour of St. Diego, one of the best-sheltered in 
the Pacific. The town is inhabited by a mixed 
population of Mexicans and Spaniards, who were | 
courteous and greatly hospitable; and the author, | 











in making his self-introductions, had an _adven- 
ture, which reminds us of some things in Don 
Quixote. 

In the beginning of September San Francisco 
was reached, and here troubles soon commenced. 
In their eagerness to tread the golden shores, the 
crew took French-leave, though precautions had 
been taken against their desertion. 

We have this first sight of San Francisco: 


The next day, Sunday, we landed in Francisco, at 
Miller’s Point. Numerous tents and boxes, and quantities 
of baggage and merchandize, were strewed about the 
beach above water mark. Near the landing place was a 
locality, called in American phrase a‘ point,’ that is to 
say, a rendezvous for workmen; about three hundred of 
the lower orders were here assembled, waiting to be em- 
ployed. Most of them had knives stuck in their belts, 
and their strange attire, unkempt hair, and unshorn 
visages, were anything but recommendatory. 

Far off to the right rose high hills. The town of 
Francisco is built on a succession of elevations; tents, 
canvas booths, and other rude temporary houses were 
scattered over the heights, perched wherever there was 
available space. The central and most densely populated 
part, termed the city, consisted of wooded frame-houses. 
In the plaza or square, and its vicinity, stupendous 
taverns, gambling-houses, and other extensive edifices, 
were situated. The rent paid for some of these houses 
is almost incredible: from sixty to eighty thousand del- 
lars was the rent of some taverns—houses of timber, 
iron, zinc, or canvass, Lumber was selling at this time 
for five hundred dollars per thousand feet; it mostly 
came from China, Oregon, and the States: twenty mil- 
lions of feet is said to be shipped yearly for the Cali- 
fornian market. Although it was Sunday, hammers 
sounded, and work of every description went on actively. 

Skirting the beach was a vast collection of tents, 
called the “ Happy Valley,”—since more truly designated 
the “ Sickly Valley ;’"—where filth of every description, 
and stagnant pools, beset one at every stride. In these 
tents congregated the refuse of all nations, crowded 
together; eight people occupying what was only space 
for two. Blankets, fire-arms, and cooking utensils, were 
the only worldly property they possessed. Scenes of 
depravity, sickness, and wretchedness, shocked the moral 
sense, as much as filth and effluvia did the nerves; and 
such was the state of personal insecurity, that few 
‘Citizens’ slept without fire-arms at hand. 


The gaming-houses are one of the worst, as well 
as most striking features of San Francisco; and 
into such sinks of infamy flows the gold for which 
soul and body have been perilled to obtain. 


It is very exciting to enter these Pandemoniums: 
loud music resounds, amidst which is heard the chinking 
of money, and the place is redolent of the fumes of wines, 
spirits, and tobacco. These houses are the favourite 
lounge for those who seek shelter from the dust of sum- 
mer, the mud of winter, or the ennuiof idleness. Day 
and night these hells swarm with people, of all grades 
and nations; the heat and odours arising from the mot- 
ley crowd, mingled with smoke and gas, render the tem- 
perature very oppressive; and the foul atmosphere 
seriously affects the nerves and lungs of frequenters of 
the tables, as their sallow and harassed countenances 
testify. 

Everything is conducted in the most orderly manner; 
not a word is uttered; habitual players mostly winning 
and losing with apparent indifference. Ihave seen bags 
of gold dust lost ina few hours. Novices cannot always 
bear their losses with sang froid: distorted countenances, 
clenched teeth, compressed lips, and blood-shot eyes, 
betoken the state of their feelings; and suicide is a 
common occurrence. Adjoining one of the principal 
gaming houses, a ‘Down-Easter’ owned a hard-ware 
stall, vending pistols, bowie-knives, and other weapons; 


| which, doubtless, furnished the desperate gamester with 


the means of ending his miserable career. On one oc- 
casion I saw a man who had lost heavily, fall dead on 
the floor; he was said to be a married man from the 
States. Almost all losers drown their regrets in drink; 
and to keep up the excitement of these infatuated men, 
the bankers generally treat the players with wines and 
spirits, as long as they continue to stake. 


After lingering some time in the town, a party 
of adventurers started for the “ diggins.” Leaving 
Stockton, the last town on the route, and crossing 
a brief stretch of prairie, dotted with park-like 
trees, the real perils of the way commenced. 


| There was no water; the thermometer stood at 


least 120 degrees; the travellers’ feet sunk deep 
at every step in burning sand, and pyramids of 
dust moved across the desert, in columns sixty 
feet high. ‘The description here is very good; we 
think of Bartiett’s Sketches as we read. 

T’o these miseries of the tropical desert succeed 
the cold and the mountainous paths of the lower 
range of the Sierra Nevada; from a lofty mountain 
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peak of which, the gold country, the river, and 
surrounding tents, are thus first seen:—‘'The 
‘digging’ was in a deep valley, having an abrupt 
mountain acclivity eight hundred feet high on one 
side, and on the other a plain, bounded by moun- 
tains.” 

The “diggins” were found to be densely 
crowded, and gold scarce. The first instalment of 
needful implements and a little food, cost 22/. 
Amongst the items, a frying-pan, saucepan, and 
two tin mugs, cost at the store 12 dollars, or 
2/.9s.; their value in this country would be some- 
where about 7s. 

After fixing upon a locality ina most pictu- 
resque spot, this was the method of procuring the 
gold-dust: 

Commencing within a few feet of the water's edge I 
handled a pick and spade, shovelling out-the earth to 
Mac, whose shoulders were best able to carry a burden; 
he delivered the soil to the Celestial, who stood in the 
water shaking to and fro the rocker; he then handed 
the auriferous sediment to the inspection of the sharp- 
eyed Malay boy, who washed it in ‘Mambrino’s helmet’ 
till nothing but pure gold dust remained. 

The rocker in shape and size resembles a child's cra- 
dle; about six inches from the top is a drawer, the 
bottom of which is made of tin or iron, drilled with 
holes like a cullender; into this drawer the earth is 
thrown, water being plentifully applied to it, so as to 
loosen the substance. By shaking the cradle backwards 
and forwards the earth becomes slimy, and sinks through 
on to a tray below, placed in a slanting direction with a 


works of art, the egotistical small-talk about per- 
sonal inconveniences and personal emotions, the 
artificial raptures of admiration expended on the 
lines of foreign travel, the crude criticisms on 
statues and pictures, and the matter-of-fact infor- 
mation pillaged from guide books, which fill page 
after page of the published journals of tourists, 
and cause the greater part of them to be reli- 
giously shunned by discriminating readers, and 
heartily execrated by weary reviewers. Sketches 
of society, and pictures of public and private life 
upon the Continent, interwoven with interesting 
episodes from contemporary history, compose the 
Lights and Shades on a Traveller’s Path. Written 
in the agreeable gossiping style which an intel- 
ligent correspondent would adopt in her private 





letters to friends at home, the book is one which 
will occasion the reader as little labour to peruse 
as it has done the fair authoress to indite. The 
careless and often discreditable conduct of our 
countrymen and women in Italy is freely cri- 
ticised, and their mean tuft-hunting propensities 





ledge at the end; by constant rocking, the particles of | 


earth are held in solution by the water and wash out 
into the river, while the mineral, from its superior spe- 
cific gravity, sinks on to the tray, where the ledge arrests 
it. The upper drawer containing the large stones and 
fragments of rock being removed, the under tray is then 
taken out, and the results of the washing are seen near 
to the ledge, where minute particles of gold dust, grit, 
and some grains of black sand are usually observable. 
The gold and refuse mixed with it are then put into a 
baking tin and rewashed carefully; the black sand being 
usually abstracted with a magnet, or blown off sheets of 
paper by the breath; some who work on a larger scale 
use a more economical but expensive apparatus of quick- 
silver; which, by the force of attraction, separates the 
refuse particles without the slightest loss of the precious 
metal. 

The arduous labour very sensibly affected our limbs 
for the first few days; but when we became more ac- 
customed to our tools, it wore off. Unremitting labour 
from sun-rise till sun-set was necessary; our very ex- 
istence depending on the day’s produce. Indeed, but 


for the excitement and the hope of great gain, gold- | 


digging might be pronounced the severest, and most 
monotonous of all labour. We changed our digging 
occasionaliy, but we generally obtained sufficient gold- 
dust to procure us the necessaries of life. Twenty-five 
dollars’ worth was the most we ever secured in a day, 
and that only on one occasion; from fifteen to eighteen 
dollars seemed to be the usual average of daily findings, 
not only with us, but most others; and our station seemed 
to be considered by old hands as prolific as any other. 


The average earnings were thus eighteen dollars, | 
or 3/. 3s. 6d. This, divided by four, gives 15s. 104d. | 
per diem to each worker; a sum contemptible, | 
when balanced by the enormous amount of suf- | 


fering and evil. 
The rainy season set suddenly in ; sickness 


followed; the “diggins” were inundated, and the | 


writer, to avoid starvation, had to leave his sick 
companions to their fate, and beat a retreat, with 
a pocket minus of gold-dust, across two hundred 
miles of wilderness, to Stockton. He encountered 
many adventures, which we should like to quote, 
but our space warnsus. There is, however, much 
to interest the reader:—the “ Mission of Dolores,” 
the decay of Jesuitism and its influences, and 


sketches of life and manners in such islands of | 


the Pacific as the ship touched atin her return to 
Australia. And we trust that those whose desire 
for speedy wealth, or their love of adventure has 
been awakened by tempting reports of the El 
Dorados of our age, will let us impart one truth: 
that, as far as concerns adventure and coloniza- 
tion, more gold is to be found on the corn lands 
of the great valley of the Mississippi, and the 
herding plains of Australia, than in any “placer” 
of California, though richer in auriferous wealth 
than has yet been found. 





Lights and Shades on a Traveller's Path; or, Scenes 
in Foreign Lands. By Janet Ropertson. 
London: Hope and Co. 1851. 


Miss Rosertson has done wisely in eschewing 
the laboured descriptions of natural scenery and 


are properly exposed and denounced. We can 
only hope our foreign friends do not deduce their 
notions of the English character from the mob of 
well-dressed travellers who annually disperse 
themselves over the Continent of Europe, and, 
emancipated from the wholesome restraints of 
public opinion at home, do not scruple to do vio- 
lence to it abroad. Miss Ropertson was a resi- 
dent in Paris during the greater part of 1848, and 
was an involuntary witness of the last revolution. 
Her narrative of the occurrences of that stormy 
period is the most interesting and valuable portion 
of the work. Among the upper classes of society 
in Paris, fears appear to have been entertained of 
a repetition of the sanguinary scenes of the first 
revolution, and the advent of a reign of terror was 
regarded as the inevitable result of the success of 
| the Red Republicans in the insurrectionary move- 
ments which took place in the summer of 1848. 
On the occasion of a visit to the National Assem- 
bly, our authoress had an opportunity of hearing 
Cavatenac speak, and we will conclude this 
| notice with an extract descriptive of that eminent 
| man, who has not yet played out his part in the 
| great drama of European history: 


| Certainly a more prepossessing exterior could not 
| anywhere be seen. He was plainly, but extremely 
| well dressed, and although not what might be termed 
| haudsome, yet there was a mixture of the soldier and 
| the man of fashion in his air and demeanour which 
| formed a singularly pleasing contrast to the excited and 
| common-looking figures by whom he was surrounded. 
The few words he uttered, in favour of the admission 
| of the Buonapartes as candidates, were simple and clear, 
| and gave me the conviction of his possessing an intel- 
| lectual superiority quite in accordance with his general 
| appearance. This was the first time I had ever seen 
| Cavaignae, and the impression I received remained 
unimpaired when I afterwards beheld him in scenes 
which tried to the utmost his self-possession and moral 
courage, and convinces me, that whatever erroneous 
opinions he may have imbibed from the family of which 
he is a member, and notwithstanding the errors he has 
indubitably committed in the singularly trying position 
in which he has been placed, yet that he nevertheless 
possesses the genuine aristocracy of human nature, 
nobility of intellect, and true dignity of character. 





FICTION. 

Smugglers and Foresters. A Novel. 3 vols. 
T. C. Newby. 1851. 

Tus is a novel which, though it may be eagerly read 
from the circulating libraries, will be abused or neg- 
lected by the critics, and yet it seems to us to display 
| quite as much talent and to deserve quite as much 
praise as The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. It is a book 
to be read in the parlour of a country inn, on a dreary 
November day, wind and rain beating upon the windows, 
and a cheery fire blazing on the hearth. Read under 
such or similar circumstances, it can scarcely fail to 
produce the effect which it had upon us,—that of un- 
abated curiosity until the third volume was finished. 
There is a wild, vivid, melo-dramatic talent evinced in 
it which, with better models, gives promise of better 
things. 

The tale is in the form of an autobiography, and is 


London: 





| narrated by the heroine herself, who, at its commence- 


ment, takes up her abode as a solitary lodger in the 
house of a forester, at some distance from any tenanted 
habitation. Her only relatives are represented as 
having just migrated to India, whither she feels dis- 
inclined to accompany thein, and with limited means 
she pitches on this isolated and humble abode to enjoy 
the magnificent sylvan scenery which surrounds her, 





not far from a wild and iron-bound coast,—just the 
locality for “Smugglers and Foresters.” Oldingfalls 
Hall, hard-by, is falling into decay, being claimed by 
two persons and inhabited by neither,—the nearest 
claimant being a certain Mr. FonnEREAU, a stern, 
savage, truculent person, it is understood, who was 
once accused of having murdered his wife. The 
heroine is not long allowed to enjoy an undisturbed 
solitude, for it is ever and anon broken in upon by frays 
between keepers and poachers, smugglers and coast- 
guards. There is one frightful person, who especially 
haunts her, a certain BLAcK G1LEs, who lives nobody 
knows where, a kind of cross between Frankenstein and 
the hero of Jane Eyre. It turns out, however, that this 
savage has a little daughter whom he dearly loves, and 
who, falling ill, becomes a kind of link between himself 
and the hercine. By imperceptible degrees, she tending 
and teaching the little Olive under the trees, through the 
live-long summer day, while he chops wood hard-by, 
they fall in love with each other! And who should he 
be but Mr. FonnereEAv himself! The soft influence of 
his mistress reforms him, he at last clears his right to 
the estate, and becomes one of a happy and well-con- 
ditioned married couple, the heroine being, of course, 
the other. ‘ 

This gives the reader, however, but a faint idea of 
the story with its various underplots, and the perpetual 
incidents evolved by the conflicts of the Smugglers and 
Foresters with their foes, and the interference of the 
romantic and terrible BLAcK Gites. The author has 
thrown her (for it is evidently from a female pen) whole 
strength into the delineation of the scenes where the 
fair and gentle heroine and the rough and savage GILES 
slowly but surely exert upon each other the magnetic 
influence of love. The pictures of nature are often 
vivid, and are evidently sketched by one who has lived 
amongst and been strongly impressed by the kind of 
scenery which is described. 








Clara Cameron, the Belle of a Season. 3 vols. 


London: W. Shoberl. 1851. 


A GLANCE at Clara Cameron will convince those who 
have any doubts remaining on the subject, that the 
“Fashionable Novel” is far from extinct, and is indeed 
to all appearance in as good health and spirits as ever. 
CxiarRA is the lovely and accomplished, but country- 
bred, niece of the lovely and dashing Countess of Sr. 
Carr, at whose London mansion, when the story opens, 
she is represented as arriving, to make it her home. 
Balls, concerts, the opera, Almacks, are described as 
they may appear to a young and unsophisticated mind; 
not but that CuarA has had her troubles like the rest 
of us. The daughter of a country vicar, she was 
early affianced to a fascinating and handsome young 
Oxonian, Mr. FirzGERALD, but the match was destroyed 
in the following singular way: the lover, in a moment 
of forgetfulness, entered a London “ Hell,” and in a 
few hours of mad excitement lost all, and more than 
all, that he possessed. He is retiring in despair, when 
a vulgar but wealthy citizen steps up to him, and offers 
to repair his losses, if he will marry his daughter, Miss 
BLENKINSOP, the reason of which extraordinary pro- 
posal, is an ambition on the citizen’s part, to become 
connected with what “Jeames” calls the “ harrix- 
tocracy.” FirzGERALD consents, and finds an amiable 
but uninteresting wife. Crara, of course, can never 
love another, but she accepts the hand of a Sir JAMES 
Eastitam, a jovial, fox-hunting baronet, whom she can 
at least esteem. Intime, Mrs. FirzGERAtp dies, and 
her husband becomes Lord DrsmMonp, and a rising 
statesman. Sir JAMES EAsri#AM, too, breaks his neck, 
and n-ed we say that Ciara is soon Lady Desmonp? 

There are some good scenes in the book, such as that 
where CLARA and Lady St. CLarr go canvassing for 
votes when Sir James EAsTHAM, as yet unmarried, is 
a candidate for the House of Commons; and the inci- 
dent on the hustings when he is nervons and embar- 
rassed, and CLARA prompts him to a capital speech, is 
original and ingenious. By the way, there are certain 
quotations from the New Testament prefixed as mottoes 
to some of the chapters in the third volume. Why are 
they given in Italian? They should have appeared 
either in English or not at all. 








Adventures of an Emigrant in Search of a Colony. 
By Cuartes Rowcrort, Author of “ Tales of a 
Colonist.” (No. 65 of “The Parlour Library.”) 
London: Simms and McIntyre. 1851. 

AnoTHeR original novel from the enterprising Irish 

publishers, Messrs. Simms and McIntyre, containing, 

as it seems to us, even more than the ordinary three- 
volume novel, and published at the extraordinary price 
of eighteenpence. We can honestly say that we have 
read it, and read it through, with much more pleasure 
than we have received from many highly-puffed and 
pretentious performances of the same class. The hero 
is taken in the course of his adventures to Canada, 
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Lonisiana, the Cape, New Zealand, and New South 
Wales, has encounters with Red Indians in Canada, is 
nearly “ Lynched ” in Louisiana as a promoter of anti- 
slavery, is forced, when escaping, to become one of a 
crew of pirates, is taken by a British man-of-war, and 
with difficulty saves himself from the halter, and meets 
with a variety of other incidents too numerous to par- 
ticularize. The style is animated, the descriptions both 
of man and nature are life-like, and there is a good 
deal of useful and instructive information interspersed. 
To young readers of fiction, and at such a price, Mr. 
Rowcrort’s uew tale will be irresistible. 








Percy Hamilton; or the Adventures of a Westminster 
Boy. By Lord Witutam Lennox. 3 vols. Lon- 
don: W. Shoberl. 1851. 

A portion of this fiction had already appeared in a 

“sporting ” periodical, from which, and from its title, it 

will be easy to guess the nature of its contents. Life | 

in London, boyish, military, dramatic, and miscellaneous, 
alternates with sketches of rollicking doings in the 
country, of Peninsular warfare, closing with the Battle 
of Tonlouse, and of Paris during the occupation of the 

Allied Armies. THEopore Hook figures extensively 

in its pages, and Lord Byron and the Duke of WEL- 

LINGTON are also introduced. 








The Fate: a Tale of Stirring Times. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq., Author of “ The Gypsy,” &c. 3 vols. 
London: T. C. Newby. 1851. 

Tue “stirring times” are those of James II., the 

Monmouth Rebellion, and Judge Jerrrics. Mr. 

JAMES has been incited to choose this period by a 

conviction that Mr. Macautay has underrated the 

civilization of the English squirearchy and clergy in 
his brilliant chapter on the condition of England during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. The 

English Dumas is never unreadable, and this tale will 

be read as much as many of its predecessors. 








Jasper Lyle: a Tale of Kaffirland. By Mrs. Warp, 
Author of “Five Years in Kaffirland.” Complete 
Edition. London: G. Routledge and Co. 1851. 

By the lovers of hair-breadth scapes by flood and field, 

this tale, descriptive of a region and people to which 

recent events have given a peculiar interest, will be read 
with “’bated breath.” Mrs. Warp has taken FentmoreE 

Coorer for her model, and has imitated him not un- 

successfully. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Scenes from Scripture: with other Poems. By the 
Rev. GeorceE Crory, LL.D., Author of “ Sala- 
thiel,” &e. London: 1851. 


We have generally had a dislike to a metrical 
rendering of the Scriptures, because we have 
usually found it a literary dilution — a consumptive 
process by which the strong lungs of the old 
Biblical poets are worn and wasted to the very 
death. Warrton’s dislike of all versions of the 
Sacred writings was, we think, scarcely less just | 
than severe. We have not now the same com- 
plaint as Warton, but we have what is little less 
objectionable. In the place of crude and rugged 
verse, overcharged with fanatic reverie and low 
passion, we have a smooth and faultless versifica- 
tion, glossing over the surface of strong and mus- 
cular prose. The evil is of that kind which escapes 
detection, because the skill of the artist is so 
wonderfully consummate. ‘Talent walks hand in 
hand with genius, assuming its form and external 
semblance, and wanting only in the similitude of 
soul. It is no wonder then that men are deceived 
by the symmetrical proportions of the least 
spiritual of the two. A versifier is tempted into | 
the full swing and exposition of his art by the 
intense poetry which pervades the Scriptures— | 
especially the writings of the Judean poets. 
From this circumstance he is induced, unwisely 
and unsuccessfully, to transmute the ideas of his 
masters as if he had no conception that the highest 
form of poetry may exist apart from rhythmical 
intonation. Why should we be compelled to bear | 
the infliction of the man of skill rushing in to 
dilute the language of the man of inspiration? 
And what can we expect from a man formally 
learned in ultimates and penultimates, as governed | 
by the science of accents, dealing with the rapid 
utterance and fiery eloquence of the old prophets? 
Our experience in this class of composition has 
been so prolific of disappointment, that Mr. 
Croxy’s book has in a great degree dispelled it, 
and let in a ray of sunshine on our literary table. 





of its kind, but we cannot affirm that its excellence 
is absolute. We are delighted with any flower in 
a wilderness, although its intrinsic value is not 
great. We should welcome water in the arid 
desert, though it should not be so pleasant to the 
taste as the streams that ripple at the foot of our 
native mountains. That Mr. Croty’s poems are 
not independently great, we would have him 
understand, arises from no want of that mental 
power which can construct melodious, and, we may 
add, eloquent verses. The highest genius must 
necessarily lose much of its strength and identity 
in the methodical career of converting the Scrip- 
tures into measured cadence. The reason is 
obvious. The circumstances surrounding the 
writers are not the same. Although striking 
events in history may be transferred, it is not so 
certain — indeed, we think it impossible — that 
there can be a perfect transfer “of those powerful 
declamations ” at which Mr. Croty aims. The | 
art that is observable in the composition of the | 
Judean poets seems to us an instinct flowing un- | 
interruptedly from the intensity of nature. The 
fiery indignation, the burning eloquence, the 
passionate sorrow of the Prophets, were required, 
exercised, and spiritualised to encounter events 
which have no parallel with us. As from the 
living form of man the art of DaGuERRE pro- 





duces a miniature likeness, so with the living | 
ideas and expressions of the bards of Judea, the | 
poets of our time can do no more than diminish 
and dwarf the original features. 

We intend these observations to apply only to | 
a portion—but by far the greater portion—of the 
book before us. In some of the poems, passages 
of Scripture are merely used as texts. In these | 
the author had wider scope for the development | 
of his mind, and he has not failed to show that he 
occupies a very respectable position as a poet. 
There are also other poems entirely distinct from 
Scripture history. Not to lay much stress on 
faultless versification and musical cadence, we 
should say that the higher qualities of poetry are 
conspicuous in Mr. Crory’s muse. There is a 
happy adaptation of forms to ideas, and of ideas | 
to forms, which are important elements in good | 
verse. The imagination is not intense, yet it is | 
sufficiently vivid to diffuse that warmth of colour | 
which makes a poem pictorial. As an example | 
one illustration will be sufficient. 








Roll on, thou Ocean, dark and deep, | 
Thou wilderness of waves! 
Where all the tribes of earth might sleep 
In boundless graves. 


The sunbeams on thy bosom wake, | 
Yet never pierce thy gloom ; 
The tem) ests sweep yet never shake, 
Thy mighty tomb. 
Great mystery, unfathomed bier, | 
Thy secret who hath told ? 
Guilt, power, and passion’s wild career, 
Man and his gold. | 


There lie Earth's myriads in the pall, 

Secure from sword and storm, | 

And he, the feaster of them all, 
The canker-worm. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


Education as a means of preventing Destitution : with | 
exemplifications from the conditions of well-being, | 
and the principles and applications of economical | 
science at the Birkbeck Schools. Prefaced by a | 
Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. | 
By Witt1AmM E tts, author of the “Outlines of | 
Social Economy.” London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1851. 

A Book whose performance is scarcely equal to its 

promise. Mr. Eris is known as an energetic and 

practical labourer in the educational field; but when 
he comes to take np the pen, like many other practical 

men, he wields it as if off his own ground. Only a 

small part of the present volume is strictly original, 

most of it being a reprint of lectures or other matter 
which has previously been made public. Mr. Eviis 
throws no light on the vexed question of secular or 
religious education, and his hobby seems to be a desire | 
to indoctrinate the young at a very early age in the 
theories of political economy, which appears to us a | 
study of very doubtful promise for the tender mind. | 

But his appeals on the value of a general system of | 

education are earnest and sincere enough to merit | 


attention and praise. 








| nothing is certain or safe. 


contemporary, Household Words, which was entitled 
“ Whole Hogs.” Its object was to throw a little kindly 
ridicule on that class of philanthropists who see for 
existing evils none but the extremest remedies,—who 
denounce the taking of a glass of wine as a sin equal 
to the beastliest drunkenness, and who shudder at the 
sight of a sentinel pacing up and down before the Opera 
or the British Museum, as they would if surveying a 
dead-strewn battle-field, like that of Austerlitz or 
Waterloo. Mr. BuckiNGHAM is certainly one of these 
advocates of the “ extreme animal;” but he never falls 
into the violent and abusive language which is too 
common with his fellow workers, and (to use the words 
of Hamlet's advice to the players) “in the very torrent, 
tempest, and whirlwind of his passion, he begets a 
temperance which gives it smoothness.” Like Mr. 
Euuts’s volume (reviewed elsewhere), Mr. Buck1Ne- 
HAM’s is for the most part composed of lectures and 
tracts on the questions handled, which have already 
seen the light. Among them is the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Intemperance, which he 
was instrumental in procuring. From an ingenious 
coloured map affixed to the volume, we learn that while 
the annual expense of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, 
is only fifteen millions and half; that induced by the 
drinking and smoking customs of the country, is 
seventy-seven millions and a half, being twenty-eight 
millions more than the whole annual taxation of the 
country, and twelve millions more than the value of 
its total annual exports. We must congratulate Mr. 
BUCKINGHAM, on the unabated enthusiasm which his 
recent receipt of a pension from Royalty seems to have 
augmented rather than diminished. By the friends of 
the two “whole hogs” of Temperance and Peace, Mr. 
BuckineGHan's cheap little volume will be found a 
valuable repertory of facts and arguments. 





RELIGION. 

The Personality of the Tempter, and other Sermons, 
doctrinal and occasional. By CHartes JOHN 
VauGuan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School. 
London: Parker. 


Dr. VAUGHAN, putting on the armour of /aith, 
goes forth with undaunted spirit to do battle for 
the Scriptures in their integrity, against those who 
would overthrow them by open denial, and those 
more dangerous enemies who, under the plea of 
rationalism, seek covertly to sap their founda- 
tions, and, while professing to believe, endeavour 
to explain away all that there is to be believed. 
Dr. VauGuan makes no compromise with the 
Rationalists; he will hold no truce with them; he 
carries the war into their camp, and joining issue 


| at the foundation of their theories, at once sweeps 
| away their sophistries by candidly avowing that 


the statements of the Bible are to be received as 
matters of faith, and not to be tried by the narrow 


| tribunal of man’s reason; that the Scriptures 


literally mean what they say, and that we have 
no right to extend this expression, and contrast 
that one, merely to make them square with our 
own narrow notions of what Divinity might or 
might not do. In plain terms he repeats that 
which we have here often asserted to be the true 
principle on which Christians must rest their 
creed against the attacks of rationalism, namely, 


| that man has no right to sit in judgment upon his 


Maker. If the Scriptures are true, they are to 
be received with unquestioned respect and belief, 
in their literal sense. If they are not true, they 
should be rejected altogether: but do not at once 
admit their truth and explain away their contents: 
take them not to your breast merely to hug them 
to death. 

Dr. Vaucuan is right in this: his argument is 
strictly logical. Even as a matter of prudence, it 


| is the safest course; safest at once for the preacher 


and the people. Admit that it is a matter for 
discussion and decision, what portions of the 
whole Bible are to be received and what rejected, 
and in what sense this or that is to be read, 
whether literally, or typically, or mythically, and 
no limit can be set to the audacity of doubt; 
Acting upon this 
wholesome rule, Dr. VavGHaN maintains, without 
reservation or equivocation, the doctrines of 
eternity of punishment, the personality of Satan, 
the actual existence of legions of devils, in very 
truth and fact possessing human beings, and 
which were bodily at the command of the Sa- 


| viour, transferred from the human sufferer to the 
| herd of swine, as related in the Holy Gospels. 


But we are bound, while thus warmly commend- 


An Earnest Plea for the Reign of Temperance and | ing the line of argument adopted by Dr. VauGHAN, 
Peace, fe. fc. By James Suck BuckiNGHAM. | and thanking him for having indicated the ground 


London: Peter Jackson. 1851. 


| upon which German Rationalism can be most 


Undoubtedly the book before us is one of the best | An amusing article appeared lately in our very clever | successfully repelled, to regret that he does not 
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always carry out his own principle. In one | 
notable instance he has departed from it, greatly | 
to the injury of his cause. In a discourse upon | 
the nature of the future state, wherein he boldly | 
maintains the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
because it is the literal meaning of the language | 
of Scripture, he proceeds to intimate his own | 
views of the nature of that punishment. Strange | 
to say, at this critical point, when the reader is | 
expecting that he will also take the very words of | 
the Scripture as descriptive of the very species of | 
punishment, he at once abandons his own admi- | 
rable rule, and endeavours to explain away the 
literal meaning by giving to the words a typical 
meaning! Witness his very language:—“If the 
awful images by which the Scriptures have sought 
to bring home to the human understanding the 
realities of that retribution—images of chains and 
stripes, of a delivery to the tormentors, of an un- 
dying worm and an unquenchable fire—were to 
be literally interpreted and regarded as constitut- 
ing the whole of that misery which they faintly 
typify, then, certainly, the sentence might vary in 
its duration with each individual case, and admit 
in every instance of an ultimate, however remote 
its termination. a ° - But if the 
true account be widely different * * * if, 
in short, the tormentors there to be encountered 
are the sins themselves; the habits of mind formed 
in this life; the evil lustings which possessed us 
here, and to which all gratification will be there 
for ever denied,” &c. Now in this Dr. VaucHan 
has fallen into the error he so properly and em- 
phatically denounces: he departs from the plain 
words of the Bible, to give them a meaning dif- 
ferent from that which they bear in fact. He 
seems entirely to forget that, if it be permitted to 
him to give a typical meaning to the language 
that describes the nature of future punishment, it 
is equally permissible to others to look for a 
typical meaning in the language that describes 
eternity, or in that which reveals to us the exist- 
ence of devils. 

Apart from this oversight, for, of course, it was 
nothing else, although a dangerous and damaging 
one to the cause he has so well and bravely de- 
fended, Dr. VAuGHAN’s volume is a timely publica- | 
tion. It sets a good example, which, we trust, will 
be extensively followed. The Dr. is a liberal and 
zealous advocate for education, holding that reli- 
gious teaching should form a systematic portion 
of it; but admitting that, even without this latter, 
some teaching is better than none at all. But he | 
is of opinion that, although provision should be | 
made for religious training, it is not necessary that | 
this should be done in the school itself, unless 
with the consent of the parents; but that care 
should be taken to afford ample opportunity for 
its being given by the religious pastor of the 
pupil, according to the wishes of his parents or 
guardians; if he have none, then according to the 
creed recognised by the State. Dr. VavuGnan | 
would not deprive all the rising generation of 
secular knowledge because we cannot agree among 
ourselves what religious creed shall be taught to 
them. His simple remedy for this difficulty is 
for the State to provide the secular education for 
all, and to leave the religious instruction of each 
to his own pastor, except where the child has 
none, and then he should be committed to the 
pastor appointed by the State. 




















The Consequences of adding the word “ Vi-ible” to the 
Apostles’ Creed. <A Letter to the Rev. W. Dons- 
wortu, A.M. By Henry Crawrorp. London: 
Wertheim and Macintosh. 1851. 


WE are justified in our conviction that the most pitiable 
spectacle of doubt and gloomy foreboding is that dis- 
closed often within the four walls of his chamber by the 
apostate from sound faith, when the full revelation of 
Popish error, hitherto disguised or plausibly explained, 
breaks upon his awakened sense, and he discovers his 
dread mistake. The consciousness that he has parted 
with “the true foundation” for the “hay and stubble” of 
human dogma; that a religion of sensuous imagery 
has led him away from a religion of active faith; and 
that, besides this, he is so chained by obligatory fetters | 
to his new profession, that he is forced to delude others 
to believe what he himself has already begun to re- 
nounce; the struggle between natural high feeling and | 
the coercive code of a system of immoral expediency 
(strange, yet true antithesis !)—this chaos of light and 
darkness—this good and ill immixed—must make his 
soul writhe worse than the giant victim in the poisonous 
garb of Nessus—the agony must go deeper than the 
flesh ! The present tract, therefore, which has de- 
servedly made much noise, is most suitable to the 
prayerful attention of the doubting; for its premises | 











are as scriptural as it is logical in its conclusions, and 
we wrong the work by being able only thus briefly to 
notice it. Against the watch-word of the Anglican 
party—‘“ The Church and the Sacraments,” it ranges 
another watchword—* Christ and the Gospel;” and 
whilst tracing the division of parties in the Church to 
this clause of their common creed—‘I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church,” shows that the word “ visible” 
is not only unnecessary, but opposed directly to the 
idea of that Church which is an object of faith, and 
not of sight. The author has great facility in conden- 
sation, and the parallels, as well as scriptural argu- 
meuts he adduces, contain lessons of awful significance 
which, we trust, will awaken many. 








My First Grief; or, Recollections of a Beloved Sister. 
By a Provincial Surgeon. Bath: Binns and Good- 
win. London: James Nisbet and Co. 

My First Grief will teach something of what, perhaps: 

we know but little—the Christian's privilege to “ weep 

with them that weep.” The writer treats of what 
are called every-day things of life: of the highway that 
all travel over. The doctrine of a particular Pro- 
vidence which the would especially desire to set forth, in 
the power of its simplicity, is one of peculiar interest, 
not only that it forms the very eye of faith, but is a 
test also of our spiritual growth. It is not difficult to 
believe that Gop directs the stars in their courses, or 
that He sits, a ruler over the affairs of nations; but to 
know, because we see, that “the hairs of our head are 
numbered,” and that the tear shed in the most secret 
and distant corner of the Earth is known to the Father 
of our spirits, is less to be understood: but it is only 
one part of that mysterious system presented to our 
investigation, and on which, as the writer of My First 
Grief believes, evident design is stamped. 





By the Rev. R. D. 
London: Hatchard. 1851. 


Sermons, we should say from our own experience, find 
but a small number of readers in comparison, at least, 
with the number of volumes of them which issue 
from the press; we suppose, therefore, that they are 
published with the view of being repreached. The 


Sermons, chiejiy Catechetical. 
Rawns_ey, M.A. 


| volume before us contains thirty sermons, addressed 
| to a rural congregation, which are written plainly, 


simply, and affectionately; there is in them little of 
distinctive or dogmatic teaching, but the general truths 
of the Christian Revelation, and the obligations which 
result from them, are set forth in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Church of England; the tone of them, 
and we would specify particularly those on “the Holy 
Catholic Church,” and on “ Advent Sunday,” is sound 
and earnest; and they might be used in the pulpit of a 
country parish with advantage by any clergyman whose 
parochial duties and engagements interfered with the 
somewhat difficult task of composing two or (as is often 
necessary) three new sermons each week. They might 
also be very usefully placed on the shelves of a parish 
library. 





Daily Office for the use of Families ; to be said Morn- 
ing and Evening througout the Year. London: J. H. 
Parker. 1851. 

Tus is a small book of family devotion, compiled 

chiefly from the services of the Church of England, and 

calculated to meet the requirements of those families 
who are not able to attend the daily services at their 
parish church, while, at the same time, the psalms and 
lessons in it are so arranged that those who do enjoy 
that privilege would meet with no repetition in their 
family devotions. The prayers for morning and eve- 
ning are well arranged. The selections from Holy 

Scripture, which supply the piace of lessons, are made 

with judgment; and this little manual of devout prayer, 

ani praise, and thanksgiving is, in truth, a very useful 
and complete Daily Office for the use of Families. 





The Value of the Holy Scriptures, and the right mode 
of using them. Four Discourses. By Joun KeEn- 
ricK, M.A. London: C. T. Wairrietp. 1851. 


DELIVERED before a Unitarian congregation at York, 
these discourses naturally bear the impress of hetero- 
doxy, but their composition is elegant, and their tone 
moderate. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 





A First Spelling Book. By C. W. Connon, M.A 
London: Simpkin and Co. 1851. 


| Mr. Connon disapproves the plan adopted in spelling 





books of arranging words according to syllables; and he 
also discards the frequent use of arbitrary marks. | 








Imitation and repetition are, he says, the great channels 
by which children receive instruction. ‘To the teacher 
he would give the whole responsibility of imparting to 
the pupil a proper mode of pronunciation. Mr. Connon 
believes his book has been rendered more complete 
than usual by classifying the columns of words, “ either 
with regard to some letter or combination of letters in 
them, or on the basis of derivation, or according to their 
meaning; some being presented on the same page 
because they are like each other, and some because 
they are unlike. Resemblance and contrast equally 
assist the judgment and the memory; and lists of words, 
arranged upon a principle of meaning, serve somewhat 
to relieve the dryness of spelling-books.” A glance at 
this little work has convinced us that its arrangement 
is preferable to the alphabetical and the syllabic plans. 





Outlines of the History of Ireland, for Families and 
Schools. By O. Cockayne, M.A., one of the Clas- 
sical Masters in King’s College School. London: 
John W. Parker and Son. 1851. 

No educational book we have seen for a long time has 

pleased us more than this. The author has supplied a 

want, and in such a manner as to leave nothing to be 

desired. Henceforth, there will be no excuse for neg- 
lecting the History of Ireland as a portion of the round 
of instruction, either in schools or families. Mr. 

CocKAYNE has evidently laboured hard in the com- 

pilation of this little work, for the condensation is so 

perfect that no facts of note are omitted; and yet the 
narrative includes Primitive Times, and comes down to 

the events of 1848. 








A Key to Dr. M‘Culloch's Course of Reading. By a 
TeAcHER. London: Johnson and Hunter. 1851. 


Tuis little volume was compiled to supply a want much 
felt by the author in his own school. Pupils, who were 
using Dr. M‘CuLLocn’s course of reading, often found 
in it phrases and terms, and names, which no accessible 
dictionary would help them to understand. Hence, 
this Key, which is rather comprehensive, and contains 
sketches of the Authors, and Heathen Deities mentioned 
in Dr. M‘Cuttocn’s volume, with .the etymologies and 
explanations of all the peculiar words and terms therein. 
It cannot fail to be of great service, and especially in 
Scotland. 


Something New from the Story Garden. London: 

Groombridge and Sons, 1851. 
Here are four stories told in an earnest but simple 
manner, and in the telling much instruction is im- 
parted, ‘The tales are not only for children, but are 
about them, and are, therefore, the more likely to obtain 
that attention which children in vain endeavour to con- 
centrate on plots and descriptions with which they can 
have no sympathy. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays and Reviews. By Tuomas Macavray. 
Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review. <A 
New Edition. London: Longman. 1851. 

[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

Mr. Macautay, after comparing Bacon to 

BuonaPpartre—a comparison with two edges— 

proceeds to make the following extraordinary 

statement :—“ The object of the new Philosophy 
was the good of mankind, ix the sense in which the 
mass of mankind always understood, and willalways 
understand, the word good.” Surely this gentle- 
man was born to be a fatal friend to the fame of 
the Baconian system. What has been the object 
or “good” always hitherto sought or contemplated 
by the mass of mankind? Has it not been selfish 
gratification, in one or other of its myriad forms? 

Alas! for Bacon and his Philosophy, if this was 

their object too! And, alas! for Man, if he is 

never to rise to a higher purpose; and if the 

Baconian Philosophy be merely a Devil’s wind to 

fan the sails of humen selfishness to the end of 

Time! ,Indeed, we are now at this point tempted 


| to ask if Mr. Macautay be not, after all, con- 


ducting a long, insidious, and ironical argument 
against Bacon’s Idea and Method, after he had, 
in the former part of the paper, triumphantly 
demolished and trampled on his personal character. 
We defy the bitterest opponent of our English 
sage to utter a severer sentence against his system 
than has his eloquent and seemingly sincere eulo- 
gist. Poor Bacon! has he fared like a man who 
should sit down to have his features copied by an 
artist apparently friendly, and should continue to 
smile, well pleased, while on the other side of the. 
canvass there was rising, to the tune of smothered 
laughter, the most hideous of caricatures? 
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But this suspicion—which would save the in- 
tellect at the expense of the honesty of the writer 
—fades away and becomes incredible as we follow 
him a little further. He goes on to contrast the 
estimates Prato and Bacon have respectively 
formed of the different branches of knowledge. 
Prato thought that the “great office of geo- 
metry was to discipline the mind, not to minister 
to the base wants of the body.” Macav.ay, on 
the other hand, sneers at “the abstract, essential, 
eternal truths” of this Science, but passes over 
the great objection to its study, which is, that 
men accustomed to mathematical evidence become 
often incapable of appreciating or receiving any 
other. ‘There is a mist around the region of 
Mathematics colder and denser than that of Meta- 
physics; and he who finds the darkness of pro- 
blems clear, will by-and-bye wink and be struck 
blind by the blaze of day. But surely the idea of 
Mathematics propounded by Prato is far loftier 
thau the other— unless Meyer on Mensuration can 
be compared to Newton’s Principia. 

In talking of their estimates of Astronomy, 
Macavtay grants that both agree in condemning 
the Astronomy which then existed, and in desi- 
derating a higher and purer; but, strange to say, 
he prefers Bacon’s “living Astronomy”—which 
seems to have been nothing else than Astrology— 
to PLato’s, which was a fine and large Idealism. 
Bacon aspired to know the “nature and the in- 
Jluences of the heavenly bodies, as they really are ;” 
Pato to attain to an Astronomy to which the 
“stars are like the figures which a geometrician 
draws on the sand; an Astronomy ‘ independent 
of the stars.’” Suppose either of these imaginary 
astronomies attainable; which of the two, we ask, 
were the nobler? Suppose both visionary; which 
vision is the grander of the two? Our common 
Astronomy may be compared to a measurement 
of the dimensions of the human brain: Bacon’s 
to a knowledge of its relations to the body and 


the nervous system: and PLarto’s to the study of 


the Mind, of which the brain is but the organ. 
The Stars are the developments of “Gop’s Own 
Head:” our common Astronomers number them 
and take their weights and sizes: Bacon wishes 
to know of what substance they are made, and 
how they are connected with our every-day life 
and fortunes: PLato to read the Divine Idea— 
the large Thought and Purpose of Gop—inscribed 
on them in legible fire. 

It seems to us that in this Science we are fast 
approaching a point where we need the guidance 
rather of a new Prato than of a new Bacon or 
Newton. ‘The telescope of Lord Rosse has 
sounded our present Astronomy to its real depths. 


Few more great prizes are reserved, we suspect, | 


in that starry sea. We have attained the know- 
ledge that the Stars are old; that they are made, 
not a-making; that they are of one stuff; and 
that there seems no end to their numbers. What 
more of any moment, in this direction, by our 
present methods, is ever likely to be reached by 
us? It is like walking through a pine-forest of 
vast extent and uniform aspect: a few miles tire 
and satisfy us. So now, the news of “Stars, 
Stars, Stars,” pouring on us in everlasting suc- 
cession—all /ie each other: all distant: all in- 
scrutable, and ever silent; the moral history of all 
unknown,—produces very little effect, and the 
Midnight Heavens of Modern Astronomy become 
again, as to the eye of childhood, a mighty and 
terrible pageant or procession; the meaning and 
the purpose, the whither and the whence of which 
we do not understand. And we are tempted to 
say to Astronomers, as they prate of their new 
Firmaments and Planets and Comets, “ We know 
something like this long ago; can ye not give us 
some light on the meaning of these distant orbs, 
or read us off some worthy lessons of moral in- 





| 


terest from that ever-widening but never-clearing | 


page ?”—and to cry out to the Stars, “ Speak as 
well as shine, ye glorious Mutes in the halls of 
Heaven! Shed down on some selected and favoured 
ear the true meaning of your mystic harmonies! 
Hieroglyphics, traced by the finger of Gop on the 
walls of Night, when shall the Daniel arrive to in- 
terpret you, and to tell us whether ye contain tidings 
of hope or of despair? Star-gazers have looked at 
you long enough, and mathematicians weighed 
and measured you; when shall the eye—the Ros- 
sian Eye of a true Seer—lift itself up to your 
contemplation, and extract the heart of your 
mystery? If not, men may soon turn away from 
you in disappointment, and look with as much 
hope on the bright foam-bells of an Autumn ocean 
as on you, the froth of Immensity.” 

Prato’s opinions on Medicine are next brought 


forward against him; and yet in nothing do we | Philosophy was to “ supply man’s vulgar wants 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| in words and ended in words:—the Philosophy of 


perceive greater proof of his profound sagacity. | 
True, he pushes his views to excess; but under 
the veil of his extravagant statements we see an 
idea which is gaining ground, and shall yet become | 
universal—that Medicine, as it began in, shall | 
return to, Surgery; that as a Barber was the first, 
he shall be the last Physician; that in a body, as 
well as in a mind diseased, the patient best mi- | 
nisters to himself; that the words, “ Physician, 
heal thyself,” may be freely rendered “Cure thee 
of quackery by ceasing to be a physician at all;” 
and that Nature, strong in her own resources, 
coincides with Pxiaro in crying out, “Throw 
physic to the dogs; I'll none of it.” This belief, 
having sent on before it its imperfect forerunners, 
of Homeopathy and Hydropathy, is following 
them in full force, and in a higher form, and 
threatens soon to turn out of doors the “ Royal 
Academy of Physicians,” to celebrate a universal 
jubilee—illumination at the death of quackery— 
and to burn drugs, like demons, in a blaze of con- | 
suming fire. Honour to old Prato for having, | 
by one glance of his eye, seen the Quackery of 
Ages through, and down to its dying day. 
Grasping always at the ideals of things, Prato 
saw that all true legislation must propound to | 
itself a lofty end, and he proclaims that end to 
be the “virtue of the subject.” This was the 
thought of Moses too, and the theocracy of Israel 
was its accomplishment. It were easy to prove 
that it was also the idea of Curist, although its 
realization was deferred, and he did not at that 
time restore the Kingdom to Israel. It is certainly 
the idea of Millennial Christianity; but Mr. Ma- 
CAULAY scouts it as Utopian, and prefers the line 
of legislation recommended by Bacon, and, alas! 
acted on by the majority of human governors, 
which has for its watchword the low word “ well- 
being ;” which acknowledges no virtues but in- 
dustry and submission, and no God but Mammon; 
which is careful to regulate and derive revenue 
from stews, but never intermeddles with the edu- 
sation of souls; which tolerates every species of | 
corruption so long as it is profitable, and the 
money derived from it does not smell; which | 
washes the outside of the platter, whitens the 
sepulchre, and decks the corpse, but neglects the 
weightier matters of the law—judgment, mercy, | 
| 


and faith; and seeks (not in vain) to divorce 
human legislation from Eternal Justice. Let the 
praises of Baconian Legislation be sung by 
mightier voices than ours—by the Whirlwinds of | 
Anarchy, the blood-red Trumpets of Revolution, 

| 


the cries of tormented and fugitive Slaves, and 
by that crash of all existing Governments which 
may form the first thunder-step of Him who is 
to come, and who, in pronouncing doom against 
them, may make this the conclusive charge: “ Ye 
did not make it the principal end of your legisla- 
tion to make men virtuous; ye turned my Father’s 
house into a house of merchandize, nay, a den of | 
thieves; and ye must be scourged—J/ence !” 

An antithetical comparison is introduced be- | 
tween the Philosophy of PLato and that of Bacon, 
which, as it is short, we may quote:—“ The aim 
of the Platonic Philosophy was to exalt man into 
a God:—the aim of the Baconian Philosophy was 
to provide man with what he requires while he 
continues to be man. The aim of the Platonic 
Philosophy was to raise us far above vulgar wants: 
—the aim of the Baconian Philosophy was to sup- 
ply our vulgar wants. ‘The former aim was noble; 
but the latter was attainable. Prato drew a 
good bow; but, like Acrstes in Virgi/, he aimed 
at the stars, and, therefore, though there was no 
want of strength or skill, the shot was thrown 
away. His arrow was indeed followed by a track 
of dazzling radiance, but it struck nothing. 
Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed 
on the earth, and within bowshot, and he hit it 
in the white. The Philosophy of Piato began | 


Bacon began in observations and ended in arts.” 
Let us try a parallel on the other side of the 
question, which, if not so pointed, is much more 
true. The aim of the Baconian Philosophy was 
to make the dungeon of man’s irrecoverable cap- 
tivity as comfortable as possible, to ventilate it 
well, to loose everything except the chains, to | 
cleanse the floors, clear the windows of cobwebs, | 
and to whisper the while to the bondage, Ls¢o | 
perpetua:—that of the Platonic was to set the | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


lawful but hopeful prisoner free. The aim of 
the Baconian Philosophy was to cherish, expand, 
and cultivate the animal and intellectual nature 
of man:-—that of the Platonic was to strengthen 
and purify the spiritual, which is the germ of the 
Godhead in humanity. ‘The aim of the Baconian 


” 


and leave him content as a sated sloth with the 
supply :—-that of PLatro was to suggest the thril- 
ling thought, that there are instincts and wants 
in Man which earth and time cannot satisfy, and 
which, with their silent uplifted fingers, point to 
Immortality. 

The aim of the Baconian Philosophy was, even 
if attainable, not very noble; but attainable it 
was not, since the sensuous, as well as the 
spiritual, nature of Man continually cries “ Give, 
Give,” and Bacon’s system, although it had a 
“ New Atlantis,” had no “Mahometan Paradise” 
annexed to it,—the aim of PLato, partaking of 
the Eternal, like the slow sure purposes of Gop, 
demands the field of the Future for its develop- 
ment, and disdains the petty geographical guages 
by which it has been hitherto tried. PLato 
“aimed at the sun,” like Hercures of old; but 
Macavutay has not, with all his “thunder,” 
broken the “ shaft,” which is still travelling up- 
wards with unabated speed, in the heaven-sent 
breeze of Christianity, and shall hit that far 
“White” in due time. Bacon’s arrow has not 
pierced entirely through even his broad targe—this 
World. The “Philosophy of Bacon began in 
observations and ended in arts:”—PLarto’s began 


| in instincts, and shall end in a Daedalean crop of 


Men. 

Macavutay comes, in fine, to the question on 
which he lays most stress—that of the Results of 
the two Philosophies. On this point we have 
touched already, but must be permitted another 
word. Now, that many and wonderful results 
have sprung from the pursuit of the Baconian 
plan of philosophizing, is conceded at once. But 
are they, after all, equal to the panegyrics be- 
stowed on them? Are they not principally 
mechanical? Have they made man, as a whole, 
much happier, wiser or better? What is ‘“ mo- 
rality,” or “ moral obligation,” without “grounds” 
—and Bacon has, according to Macautay, laid 
down no such grounds. He says “he loved to 
dwell on the power of the Christian religion, to 
effect much that the ancient Philosophers only 
promised.” ‘This, we suspect, was a mere com- 
pliment, and how easy it were to turn round and 
to say “the objections to the ancient Philosephy 
you urge, may be urged, with equal force, against 
the Christian faith,—where do we find the moral 
perfection at which it aimed—where the fault- 
less men it sought to produce?—has it not been 
a sublime failure?” And so we grant it has; 
unless you admit the facts of a great Future, to 
which it points, and of a Supernatural Interven- 
tion which it promises. And what we demand 
for Christianity we demand also for the Platonic 
Philosophy. Like it, it has done much, but not 
hitherto in proportion to the Infinite Scale it has 
itself fixed. Yet we are willing to weigh even 


| its present products against MacavuLay’s elabo- 


rate list of the results of the Baconian method. 
“ That has lengthened lite,” (Macaviay hopes we 
suppose to live longer than MetnuseLan!) “ miti- 


| gated pain,” (Christianity has no solace in it equal 


to Chloroform !) “extinguished diseases,” (by 
creating new ones) “increased the fertility of the 
soil,” (to the benefit of the serf, eh!) “given new 
securities to the mariner,” (the polar star shone 
and the needle trembled before Bacon was 
born), “furnished new arms to the warrior,” 
(is this a service to the human race? must the 
name of Bacon be written in blood ?) “ spanned 
great rivers and estuaries with bridges of form 
unknown to our fathers,” (what an achievement! 
the rainbow is nothing to it!) “guided the 
thunder-bolt innocuously from heaven to earth,” 
(shall we never hear the last of that poor tat- 
tered tell-little kite of Frankiiy’s, the Exian’s 
mantle of modern philosophers?) “lighted up the 
night with the splendour of the day,” (was it not 
so also in the halls of Persepolis and the palaces 
of Babylon, or is all the glory of night included 
in gas ?), “extended the range of the human 
vision, accelerated motion, annihilated distance, 
facilitated intercourse, enabled man to descend 
into the sea, soar into the air, penetrate into the 
noxious recesses of the earth, traverse the land 
in cars without horses,” and so on; he goes like 
the hack orator at a Watt or Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, through the wearisome round of railways, 
diving-bells, balloons, safety lamps, &e. Splendid 
toys, truly ! Childish things, fitting our present 
state of advancement. Nay, rather conductors, 
laid out and waiting for the electric influences of 
a better era. But to speak of them as ends, as 


objects, as living things, as aught but dead trifles, 
till the shadow of the Divine be made to fall on 
them, and the power of the Divine to propel 
them, and the Spirit of the Divine to animate 
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them, is intolerable from one pretending to be a 
Philosopher. We throw into the scale over 
against them the highest philosophy, poetry, and 
theology of the last two centuries in Britain, Ger- 
many, and America, all of which has been coloured 
by the genius, and more or less inspired by the 
spirit of Parvo, and also the deep spiritual effects 
and moral movements which have sprung from 
these, and ask which is likely to kick the beam ? 
And if it be said that we are unfairly adding 
Christianity as a make-weight to Platonism, we 
reply that the one is, in our notion, the other 
fulfilled—the other Deified, yet practicalised ; and 
that we have a right to rate the system we defend 
at its best. 

The Philosophy of Bacon has sounded the 
ocean, but it has ignored the profounder depth of 
the Infinite in the soul of Man. It has brought 
down the lightnings on its rod, but they have 
come reluctantly, and departed as much a mystery 
asever. It has told the number, but not the 
meaning, of the stars, which roll on in their 
courses as inscrutable to us as they were to the 
Chaldean Shepherds. Treating Man as a cultiv- 
able ape, it has made his outward condition more 
comfortable; it hurries him along the path to his 
grave on railways; it smoothes the harsh outward 
edges of his intercouse with his fellow man, but it 
leaves his heart as hard as it found it; it satisfies 
not, nor tries to satisfy, one of the deep thirsts of 
his moral nature. It has not cast a gleam of light 
upon the dark problems of his being, such as 
Birth, Sin, Madness or Death. It casts not, nor 
seeks to cast, a ray upon the Life beyond; it 
leaves a cloud of utter darkness upon his future 
progress on Earth; and it neglects the care, if not 
denies the existence, of that immortal instinct 
which points up the poorest scion of Humanity 
to his Father in Heaven. It is of the Earth, 
earthy; nor is that Earth regarded as Gon’s 
foot-stool, or as the spring-board from which 
undying souls are to take their bound upwards, 
but as the eternal womb, homestead, and grave, of 
certain erect compositions of clay, made, worked, 
and at last buried in night, by a mere mechanical 
power. Should once more the Baconian appeal 
to the “Great Exhibition,” and say “ Behold the 
triumph of my principles there,” we answer— 
the splendour of the instance is granted; we see 
there “the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them, in a moment of time;” butnot for the gift, 
instead of the sight, of all this magnificence, would 
we bend down before the Golden Calf. That 
Exhibition is, after all, an exhibition of the works 
of Man’s Industry; if we would see the works of 
Gon’s Industry, we must look elsewhere—to 
those books which his Spirit has inspired, and to 
those men who bear his image, and fight his 
battles. Millions have flocked to see this great 
sight, and the cry is still “they come;” but there 
are sentences in PLaro, and far more in Jonny, one 
of which is worth the whole magnificent medley. 
And yet, were a new truth of still more compact 
significance and grandeur, from the same source, 
inscribed upon a pillar, and the existence of that 
pillar announced to the ends of the Earth, how 
few would travel to read the same. So it is, but 
so it shall not always be. Nay, it appears to us, 
that the Great Exhibition has brought the 
Baconian system to a point; it has produced all 
that it can do for humanity—and may not this 
bright pinnacle of Human deed and skill, shine 
across the gulph, as a signal to the Superior and 
Supernatural Power, seeing in it Man’s splendid 
impotence, and gilded woe, to take his case, and 
the remainder of his otherwise hopeless destiny, 
into fis own all-wise, powerful, and merciful hands? 
The cry of PLato was for an avatar, and a fuller 
revelation of the Deity. That was fulfilled in 
Christianity, but Christianity in unison with 
Creation, is beginning to cry aloud, in her turn, 
for a farther anda final Apotheosis. The words of 
Joun Foster are seldom to be despised, and let 
both Baconian and Platonic-Christian hear him 
with attention, as he says “ Religion is utterly in- 
competent to reform the world, till it is armed 
with some new and most mighty powers—till it 
appears in a New and Last Dispensation.” 

Our space is exhausted, else we would have had 
rich pickings of absurdity and weakness in the 
closing parts of Macautay’s Essay—where, for 
instance, he tells us gravely “that the knowledge 
of the theory of logic has no tendency to make 
men good reasoners,” an assertion “equivalent 
to “the knowledge of the theory of grammar 
has no tendency to niake men good gram- 
marians,” or, “ a man may be a very good 
French scholar, «without studying French ;” 








or where he reduces Bacon’s claims to abso- 
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Iute zero, by telling us that his “rules are not 
wanted, because, in truth, they only tell us to do 
what we are all doing;” or where, closing his es- 
timate of what Bacon has after all done, he calls 
him a “ person who first called the public attention 
to an inexhaustible mine of wealth, which had 
been utterly neglected, and was accessible by that 
road alone, and thus caused that road which had 
been previously trodden by peasants and higglers” 
(Pxatos and AristorLes? nay, Jouns and 
Pavts?) “to be frequented by a higher kind of 
travellers.” By-ends Bacon, we suppose, Demas 
Dumont, Save-all Jon Hume, Hold-the-World 
Benruam, Young Atheist Hotyoaxe, Feel-the- 
Skull Compr, and My-Lord-Timeserver Mr. 
Macav.Lay. 

But we are weary, at present, of exposing such 
follies of the wise, and shall, so far as the subject 
of this paper is concerned, close the task for ever. 
Our next criticism may introduce us to some 
more agreeable field. 
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The Law of Evidence Amendment Act, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and a copious Index. By Epwarp W. 
Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Crockford. 
1851. 

Ir the last session was barren of all else, it was fruitful 
in important law reforms, and of these there was none 
so valuab!e to the public as that which forms the sub- 
ject of the convenient little volume before us. There are 
few of our readers, who have had the misfortune at any 
time to go to law, who have not practically experienced 
the inconveniences of the old rules of evidence which ex- 
cluded the parties to the suit from the witness box, 
although they were usually the best informed upon the 
subject in dispute, and often were alone cognizant of 
the facts. The pretence for this practical absurdity 
was that, by reason of the interest they bad in the result, 
their testimony could not be relied upon, forgetting 
that there is no reliance upon other witnesses, and that 
judges and juries try their veracity by the manner in 
which they endure cross-examination, and the other 
tests of trnth; and that the same exercise of common 
sense would equally enable them to form a judgment as 
to the veracity or otherwise of the parties to a suit when 
subjected to thesame ordeal. TheCounty Courts having 
admitted parties to be witnesses, it was found to facili- 
tate greatly the administration of justice, and thus 
prejudice yielded to experience, and during the last 
session a bill, of which Lord BRouGHAM was the parent, 
was carried almost by acclamation, abolishing all the 
old restrictions, and admitting all persons as witnesses 
in civil cases. But the act performed other useful 
services, such as enabling the judges of the common 
law courts to compel the production of documents with- 
out the cost and delay of a bill of discovery, and so 
forth. An edition of an act which is of such great and 
general importance to the whole community, must be 
an acceptable service, for it is one which even private 
persons will desire to possess when they can procure it 
alone, as here, in a convenient size for the pocket, with 
an introduction giving an account of its origin and pro- 
gress, and numerous notes familiarly explaining its 
provisions, besides a copious index, and all for a few 
pence. As the editor of this edition of it was one of the 
earliest and most earnest supporters of the principles it 
embodies, and the author of some of the clauses in it, 
the preparation of it in a shape for public use has been 
appropriately confided to him. 








The Railroad Book of England; Wistorical, Topo- 
graphical, and Picturesque, descriptive of the Cities, 
Towns, Country Seats, and other subjects of local 
interest, with a brief sketch of the Lines in Scotland 
and Wales. By Epwarp Cuvurton. London: 
E. Churton. 1851. 

Tuts work is upon the plan of the old road books, and 

is an elaborate volume. London and its principal build- 

ings are first described, and then, commencing with the 

London and North-Western (erroneously termed the 

London and Birmingham) Railway, each of the English 

railways is described in succession. The reader is sup- 

posed to be riding on the line with his face toward the 
engine, and as he proceeds down the pages of the book, 
the objects to be passed on the line are described on 
either side. The information conveyed is historical, 
topographical, and statistical, and wood-cuts of some of 
the gentlemen’s seats are interspersed. Mr. Cuurton 
states that he has gleaned much original information 
from local residents, whom he had addressed to the 
number of 4,000. But he has, nevertheless, relied too 
much on old authorities. This may readily be detected 
by examining some of the statements regarding the 
architectural appearances of towns. For instance, 
speaking of Taunton, he remarks: “This very ancient 
town is well built. . . Most of the houses 
have small gardens in front.” Of these assertions, the 








first requires qualification, and the other would, perhaps, 
be correct if it referred to the last century, but is; an 
inaccuracy now. But, notwithstanding the obsolete 
facts which it retails, there is really a vast deal of 
useful information in the volume. 








The Spine: its Curvatures and ther Diseases, their 
Symptoms, Treatment and Cure: to which are added 
some remarks on Paralysis. By CHARLES VERRAL, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. London: John Churchill, 1851. 


Sprnaw disease has of late years been becoming pain- 
fully frequent, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is scarcely a large family which does not exhibit, 
on the part of one of its members, at least, a tendency 
to that disfiguring and happiness-destroying form of 
malady. Of course the evil is intensified by an abun- 
dance of quacks with their infallible specifics of one 
kind or other, and in whose hands the unhappy patient 
finds an artificial mischievously superadded to his, or 
more frequently to her, natural torture. We therefore 
welcome Mr. VERRAL’s able and practical work. Among 
the many designations which follow his name on the 
title-page, there are two which pre- eminently testify to 
his qualifications for writing on this subject: he is at 
present surgeon to the well-known Hospital in Port- 
land-road, Regent’s Park, for the cure of distortions, 
and he was for several years House Surgeon to the 
asylum for the treatment of Spinal Deformities. In 
dealing with the remedial branch of his topic, Mr. 
VERRAL writes with the caution and modesty which 
genuine experience gives, He has no nostrum, but 
lays down mixed methods of cure, varying with the 
diagnosis of the case. An ample list of cases (with 
their treatment) which have come under his own obser- 
vation, concludes the work, and a catalogue of the 
literature of the disease will be found in the preface. 
The Spine is a well-timed and valuable contribution 
to the literature of medicine, 








The Churchyard Manual, intended chiefly for. Rura 
Districts. By the Rev. W. H. Kerxe, A.B, Lon- 
don: C. Cox. 1851. 


Mr. KELKE's object is to improve rural churchyards by 
substituting for memorials of an objectionable nature 
those which would be in keeping with the Christian 
character of burial grounds. His remarks fairly show 
the importance of this subject, and what course should 
be adopted by those who are appointed guardians of 
churchyards, and whose non-interference often arises 
from an insufficient knowledge of the nature and extent 
of their authority. Wood-cuts of a number of neat 
monumental designs, furnished by Mr. Scorr and Mr. 
SLATER, architects, are given, and Mr. KELKE has 
amassed a vast number of epitaphs, chiefly from the 
poets and from the Scriptures. Both in aim and man- 
ner, Mr. KELKE's book is to be commended, and we 
trust it will materially help to produce that reform 
which the author desires. 


The London Catalogue of Books, 1816 to 1851 

London: T. Hodgson. 1851. 
A NEw and greatly improved Edition of this valuable 
work has just been issued. It contains a list of all the 
books published from 1816 to 1851, with their sizes 
and prices, and names of publishers, and is printed in 
large octavo. Books published as long since as thirty- 
five years, are included, and the authors’ names have 
also been more correctly defined and arranged. The 
dates of works relating to Voyages and Travels, as well 
as Statutes, Law Reports, &c., are now for the first 
time inserted. As a work of reference it will be valu- 
able to the clergy, the learned professions, and the gentry; 
to Literary Institutions, and booksellers and publishers, 
We hope that the spirited publisher will be sufficiently 
remunerated by its sale for the perseverance and industry 
he has exercised in producing this complete and valuable 
work. 








Official, Descriptive, and Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Works of Industry of all Nations. Part III. 
London: Spicers Brothers & Sons. 1851. 


Tus Part is occupied by sections 3 and 4, being 
Manufactures, classes 11 to 29, and Fine Arts, class 30. 
The wood-cuts are by far the most instructive part of 
the volume, the descriptions being so brief as to be 
almost worthless. The work may be fairly termed a 
catalogue, with but few descriptions. We could wish 
that the wood-ents were more numerous. But that the 
size is unequal, The Art Journal Catalogue and this 
would form very appropriate and serviceable companions. 
In this volume are some well executed views of the 
portions of the Glass Palace which contain the ma- 
chinery. 
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The Stranger in London; or Visitor's Companion to 
the Metropolis and its Environs, with an Historical 
and Descriptive Sketch of the Exhibition. By Cyrus 
Reppine. London: Bohn’s Cheap Series. 1851. 

Mr. Repprne has succeeded in condensing facts, 
gathering all the information that archzologists have 
revealed, and presenting just so much as the stranger 
would like to know in his study of London buildings 
for their history and their uses, London streets for their 
peculiarities, or London localities for their commerce of 
all kinds, There are illustrations, and the arrangement 
of the matter is effective. A good index has been added. 








Chambers's Papers for the People. Vol. X. Edin- 


burgh: W. and R. Chambers. 1851. 

THE most timely paper in the present volume is that 
entitled “ Siberia and the Russian Penal Settlements,” 
giving, as it does, a careful, but, we believe, accurate 
summary of the information which has been collected 
respecting these regions of suffering and sorrow. “Con- 
fucius” affords a good biographical sketch of the 
philosopher, and a pretty clear insight to his works. 
The other papers are “ Ancient Rites and Mysteries,” 
“Harriette; or the Rash Reply—a Tale,” “ Childhood 
of Experimental Philosophy,” “The Temptation; a 
Tale,” “Siam and the Siamese,” and “ Thomas Moore.” 
The series is to be completed in two more volumes. 








The Paper-Hanger’s and Upholsterer’s Guide. By 
James ArrowsmiTH. London: Dean and Son. 
1851. 

A HAND-BOOK containing valuable instructions for 

paper-hangers and upholsterers, but written in wretched | 

English. 








Routledge’s Guide through the Great Exhibition. 
Twentieth Thousand. London: Routledge and Co. 
1851. 

A TWENTIETH thousand attests the popularity of this 

guide. It has the merits of brevity, compactness, and 

a plain type. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





The Eclectic Review, for September, has a long paper 
on Professor MAurice’s works; and “ Companions of 





my Solitude” is fairly handled. Among the ten other 
contributions are reviews of SHEPHERD’s “ History of 
Rome,” Mrs. Browntne’s last poem, and Mr. ATKIN- | 
son and Miss MARTINEAU’s joint volume. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for September, continues 
a useful series of contributions on “ The Nature of the 
Municipal Franchises of the Middle Ages,” illustrating 
them by documents from the archives of Leicester. 
Mr. Hepwortn Drxon furnishes some original papers 
about Wint1am Penn. A brief biography of ULricu 


| result. 





von Hurten is cleverly sketched—brief, but pithy. 
“ Palgrave's History of Normandy and England” is the | 
subject of a long article. 

The Imperial Cyclopedia, Part VIII., includes from 
“Ennis” to “ Gujerat.”. A map of Ireland and some 
engravings of the public buildings of Liverpool are 
added. 

Pictorial Half Hours, Part TIL. continues its pen | 
and pencil picturings of London topography. 

Half-hours of English History, selected and illus- 
trated by Caries Knicnr. Part IV. gives selections | 
from a vast nunber of authors, illustrating a variety | 
of topics. 

Curiosities of Industry and the applied Sciences, | 
Part II., has articles by Mr. Dopp, on “Wood and 
its Applications,” and “Calculating and Registering | 
Machines.” 

Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare (National Edition), 
Part XXI., contains “ Measure for Measure.” 

Tallis's Drawing-room Table Book, for September, 
presents its to readers four well engraved portraits of 
dramatic celebrities. 

The History of Scotland from the Earliest Period to | 
the Present Time. By Tuomas Wricut, Esq., M.A., 
FS.A. Part I. Tallis & Co.—Judging by the first 
part, we think this work is likely to become a valuable | 
addition to the Historical Library. It is written as | 
impartially as History can be written; and the pub- | 
lishers have furnished valuable accessories in the way | 
of illustrations, maps, &c. | 

Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Mechanical and Chemical, 
Manufactures, Mining. and Engineering. Edited by 
CHARLES Tomiinson. Part I. Virtue—This is 
evidently a careful compilation, and it is profusely 
illustrated. 

The Ladies’ Companion, for September, mixes, as 
usual, fiction and fashions, poetry and patterns, and 
gardening instructions, making a suitable miscellany 
for ladies. 











| States. 
| he was little fitted for the warfare of blackguard | be published until the year 1850; and the arrival 


| died in the most pitiable misery. 


The Parlour Magazine continues its very numerous 
translations from all tongues, and is still printed at the 
Crystal Palace. 

The British Gazetteer draws rapidly to a close. 
“ Tichfield” is the last-named town in the present part. 

Tallis’s Illustrated London. Part XV. 

The Family Herald. Part C. 

The Scottish Magazine and Churchman’s Review. 
No. IX, 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Few things are more amusing than a glance at 
the advertising announcements of an American 
literary journal. The unblushing impudence 
with which publisher after publisher takes his 
stand on the celerity and tact with which he is pi- 
rating British publications is sublimely diverting. 
From the “complete edition of Worpswortu’s 
poetical works ” down to that “ grand work, Mr. 
G. W. M. Reynotps’ Mysteries of London,” 
nothing escapes them; all is grist that comes to 
the Yankee mill. Yet let us confess that this 
usage is not without its benefits. American 
piracy sometimes leads to European republica- 
tion. CartyLe’s Sartor Resartus was reprinted 
collectively from the “ephemeral sheets” (as 
the New England editors call them) of Frazer’s 
Magazine, before the great Tomas ventured on 
a similar republication here. CoLEeripGEe used 
to say “Iam a poor poet here, but a great phi- 
losopher on the other side of the Atlantic.” 
Joun Sreruiine’s prose works had been long 
reprinted in New England before they thus 
appeared in Old England. But the most flagrant 
instance is that of the fugitive writings of 
Tuomas pe Quincey. Year after year has the 
grey-haired English opium-eater been requested 
to put together a collective edition of his fugitive 
writings, and year after year he has replied: “ It 
is impossible.” “Impossible,” said MrraBeau to 
his secretary, “ never name to me that blockhead 
of a word.” In De Quincey’s case the American 
pirates have acted out Mrrapeav’s sentiment. 
A fifth volume of Dr Quincey’s miscellaneous 
writings has just appeared at Boston, and further 
volumes of his “autobiography” and “literary 
reminiscences ” have just appeared from the same 
quarter. Macautay alleged that Ais collecting 
his miscellaneous writings sprang from an 
American pirate’s edition of them. We hope 
that in De Quincey’s case there will be a similar 
By the way, we are surprised to see in 
the numerous attempts made in this country to 
pirate Emerson’s writings, the extreme ignorance 
of the publishers and editors. Some of his best 
pieces, both in The Dial and The North American 
Review, are yet untouched. But we must not set 
our literary Burglars upon a new scent. 
However, American literature is not purely 
piratical, and there are several books just an- 


| nounced or published which are worth a word or 


two. Most of our readers have seen quoted in 
one or other English newspaper a poem called 
The Raven, by EvGar A. Por, full of a dusky and 
dreary and nameless melancholy. Many of our 
readers, likewise, have perused or glanced at his 


| Tales brought out a few years ago in Wiley and 


Putnan’s American Library, and which were not 
without a certain dim Yankee Hoffmannish at- 
tractiveness. Por was a clever American lad, 
adopted by a Mr. and Mrs. Atian of Stoke New- 
ington, who brought him over to be educated in 
this country, which he left to lead a wild, hard, 
adventurous life as a man of letters in his native 
Slow and fastidious in his composition, 








personality which is the staple of American peri- | 


odical literature, and stung by disappointment he 
ended by running-a-muck at friend and foe, 


| lapsed into poverty and wretchedness, only alle- 


viated by a tender wife, and latterly lived and 
His works, 
which have a certain wild, mystic charm of their 
own, are now being published under the editor- 
ship of N. P. Wixtrs, the well-known “Penciller,” 
J. R. Lowerr, the graceful and thoughtful 
poet, and R. W. Griswo tp, the editor of The 
Poets and the Poetry of America. Then, among 
promises, there is that of an edition of the works 
of Danret Wesster, the noted statesman and 
orator of America. It is to be in seven volumes, 
comprising speeches, political and forensic, offi- 
cial correspondence, &c., &c., and the whole is to 
be edited by Mr. Everett, lately the American 
ambassador in London. Another is The Life and 
Correspondence of Judge Story, the well-known 
American judge, to whose benignity and polite- 








ness testimony has been borne by our most 
distinguished travellers, and whose labours on 
International Law are gratefully recognised by 
the highest English jurists. And still another is 
a new work by LoncFELLow, the pet of middle- 
class English drawing-rooms; its title is The 
Golden Legend, a mystery. LONGFELLOW is an 
odd poetical name, but its contrast is still greater 
to the poet himself, who is a dumpy, oily, little 
man, like a thriving village apothecary, instead of 
the tall, romantic, mysterious person whom many 
of our fair readers, we dare say, have fancied 
him to be. Before closing this notice of Ameri- 
can literature, we must not omit to mention the 
growth of a strong feeling even in the States, in 
behalf of an International Copyright, expressed in 
our tasteful contemporary The New York Literary 
World. Nor must we neglect to allude to Mr. 
Joun Cuapman’s forthcoming Library for the 
People, the first volume of which is to be 
“Sketches of European Capitals,” by Wi114m 
Ware, author of the well-known Letters from 
Palmyra, and one of a trio of literary Wares. 
Foremost among new German books is Chan- 
cellor Von Mutiers Erinnerungen aus den Kriegs- 
Zeiten von 1806—13. Mutuer filled a high office 
under the Dukes of Weimar, from an early period 
of the present century up to his death in 1849. 
He was the friend of Gorrnr, ScnrLLeR, WIE- 
LAND, KNEBEL, and of their common patron, Duke 
Kart Aveust, of Weimar; and these volumes 
of Reminiscences, relating to the most eventful 
period of Weimar history, contain much that is 
novel and interesting. The notices of NAPOLEON 
and his marshals and diplomatists, just after 
the battle of Jena, and his occupation of Weimar, 
are copious and minute, and some of the anecdotes 
are extremely amusing. Thus, when a demand 
was made upon Leipzig for a contingent of 
butchers’ meat, the person in authority replied 
that there was so little of it that even the Pro- 
fessors were obliged to go without it, to which 
Darv coolly rejoined—“ Mais je ne vais done pas 
du tout la necessite que ces messieurs mangent 
de la viande.” Gorrne himself has given us, in 
his Annalen, a striking report of his famous in- 
terview with NaroLreon; but until the appear- 
ance of MuLtEr’s book, we did not know that he 
was on the point of accepting NspoLron’s invita- 
tion to go with him and settle in Paris. Of the 
Duke of Weimar concerning NaPpoLteon, MULLER 
also quotes this apt saying, which was about as 
much as could be said:—*C’est un torrent qu ‘il 
faut laisser passer.” Apropos of Gorrne and 
Goetue-Literature, Dr. A. Cremens has just 
published Gorrue’s Aristokratismus ein psycholo- 
gischer Versuch (Gortue’s Aristocratic Feeling, a 
Psychological Essay), of which the title explains 
itself. And Cotta promises a new life of Scu1LLER, 
compiled from all the old and from some new 
materials. And Lupwie Krose sends a life of 
the famous Prince HarpENBERG, which is notable 
on more than one account. HArbDENBERG was 
the Prussian statesman who, after NaroLEon’s 
unsuccessful Russian campaign, saw that Prussia’s 
hour was come, and helped to sound the tocsin of 
revolt. During the struggle, which only ended 
with the battle of Waterloo, he was foremost in 
calling out the strength of Prussia. Nor were 
his efforts after the peace less beneficent. For it 
was to him chiefly that is due what has been 
called the moral regeneration of Prussia—the 
establishment of a National Education, the aboli- 
tion of serfage, and the like. He left in the 
possession of a friend his memoirs of events from 
1801 to the Peace of Tilsit; but, by the orders of 
the late King of Prussia, they were forbidden to 


of that period gives to Kxosr’s biography a 
peculiar interest. 

The German publishers are following the ex- 
ample of our Murray, and are getting up an 
extensive series of Handbooks for Tourists and 
Travellers; but instead of ranging through every 
other country and ending with his own, as Mr. 
Murray of Albemarle-street has done, the Ger- 
man publisher of the new series has begun with 
Germany. Gustas Scuwas, the veteran ballad- 
writer and biographer of ScutLver, in conjunction 
with Herr Kiupret, has brought out Wanderings 
in Suabia, and in Franconia, and in the Rhine 
Country, &c. &c. &e., a long series of home tours, 
to which there are contributions by DuLier, the 
historian of Germany, Brecxstery, the elegant 
poet, and Kart Smock, the moderniser of the 
Nibelungen Lied. By the way, Smrrock has pub- 
lished, a week or two ago, a German translation 
of the Two Eddas, the elder and the younger; 
the Bible, as it were, of the ancient Scandinavian 
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Pagans. It seems, however, to have been made 
from the Danish of Fiyn Macnussey, and not 
from the original Icelandic, and is full of imper- 
fections. When is one of our Icelandic scholars 
to give us a good translation of our elder Edda? 
But this is parenthetical. Konv, the noted tra- 
veller, has just published one of his graphic and 
amusing books, Skizzen aus Natur und Vélker- 
Leben: (Sketches from Nature and Popular Life.) 
Francis Grenp, whose philosophical account of 
the United States was years ago translated into 
English, has contributed to the literature of 
emigration a thorough and excellent Handbook 
and Guide for the Emigrant to the United States of 
America: (Handbuch and Wegweiser fiir Aus- 
wanderer nach den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord 
America.) While Herr Curtivs’s Peloponnesus, a 
historico-geographical description of the Morea, de- 
serves to be mentioned as the best addition to 
classical topographical archeology since the death 
of the lamented Kart Orrrrrep MuLier. 

In that more solid and metaphysical depart- 
ment for which the Germans are specially noted, 
we have to chronicle the appearance of a collective 
edition of the works of Franz Baaprer. BAapeEr 
was a theosophic OKEN, a mystic naturalist, at 
once a disciple of JAcos Boume and of ScHELLING, 
a man of science and a theologian, who originally 
was a mine-director of the King of Bavaria, 
which position, on the foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, he exchanged for that of Professor 
of “ Speculative Dogmatism,” a title quite enough 
to drive an Englishman crazy. He died in 1841, 
and was the friend of Tieck and ScHet.ina, 
though little known to the reading public of 
Germany; and we are not quite sure but that 
this is the first time that his name has been 
printed in English type. Sprrvoza, too, has found 
in F. C. Horn a new German editor, for a work 
now entitled Staats-Lehre, which we presume to 
be the Politica of his “Opera Posthuma.” In 
spite of the worship of CoLerinGE, and the de- 
claration of Gorrue, that Srryoza had reached 
the highest summit of modern philosophic en- 
deavour; and in spite, too, of the fine essay on 
him, by Mr. G. H. Lewes, in The Westminster 
Review, this Jewish thinker has met with few 
students in our country. Strange abstracted 
man; who spent his days in high philosophic 
meditation, only varied by an occasional chat 
with his Dutch landlord and landlady in the 
kitchen; by the polishing of spectacle-glasses for 
a subsistence, and by the contemplation of spiders 
satching flies, at which, like Scrub in the farce, 
he is said to have “laughed consumedly.” Wit- 
LIAM MAccALL is understood to have executed a 
translation of his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
which is reported to be lying by for want of a 
publisher, and to disclose secrets of high concern- 
ment in the present confused relations of Church 
and State. And, finally, on this head, Corra, of 
Tubingen, the Longman and Morray in one, of 
German publishers, announces Joachi:in Jungius 
und sein Zeitalter; von G. E. Gahrauer; nebst 
Goethe's Fragmenten uber Jungius : (Joachim Jan- 
gius and his Times; by G. E. Gunraver; with 
Goetue’s Fragmentary Remarks on Jangius.) 
This JunGius was a limping German Professor, 
in the seventeenth century, who wrote about 
mathematics, medicine, physics, metaphysics, 
theology, physiology, and a few other things; and 
whom ALEXANDER von Humpo.pr declares to 
have anticipated all the most surprising dis- 
coveries of recent times; an opinion which GorTHE 
corroborated by the study which, in his latest 
years, he bestowed on him. By the way, when 
is Mr. Lewes’s magnum opus, his Life of Goethe, 
on which he has bestowed so many years of re- 
search, to make its appearance ? He is said to 
have investigated Gorruer’s biography as never 
man investigated it; and the great German’s very 
school exercises have, we hear, been laid under 
contribution. 

On Social matters, from their peculiar political 
traminels, the Germans cannot be expected to be 
very explicit; but they are not without works in 
this class. Lupwia Srern’s Geschichte der socialen 
Bewegang in Frankreich von 1787 bis auf ansere 
Tage (History of the Social Movement in France 
from 1787 to our own Days) is not deficient in 
boldness; and another work, by a Prussian official, 
Die Lage de r We her and Spinner im Schlesischen 
Gebirge und die Massregeln der Preussischen Staats- 
regierung (The Condition of the Weavers and 
Spinners of the Silesian Mountains, and the Regu- 
lations of the Prussian Government) emulates, in 
much smaller compass, the copious information of 
our own Blue Books, and approaches in severity 
of tone to that which reigns in publications in- 
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spired by the beneficent genius of Lorp AsHLEy, 
now Earl of Shaftesbury. 

In France, during the last fortnight, literature, 
it must be confessed, has been uncommonly dull. 
The slight excitement produced by the appear- 
ance of Baxzac’s posthumous drama, Mercadet 
le fuiseur, has not been resuscitated by the mere 
promise that two unpublished works of his are 
shortly to appear, one a romance called Les 
Paysans, which he terminated only a short time 
before his death; the other a collection of confi- 
dential letters to a lady, in which, it is said, he 
took pleasure in laying bare the secret of his 
heart, and his real opinions of men and things. 
Was this “lady,” to whom Bauzac so confided 
himself, the Countess pe Bocarme, who so nar- 
rowly escaped the the other day from being found 
guilty of the murder of her brother, for which her 
husband was executed? Baxzac, it turned up, 
in the course of the trial, was on terms of intimacy 
with both of them, and was a frequent visitor at 
their Chateau. <A greater interest lies in the 
announcement that Vicror Hvao, the author of 
Notre Dame, has in the press three volumes of 
poetry, and twelve of romances—the accumula- 
tion during a five years’ contract with the book- 
sellers not to print any new work. Huvco has 
not yet hacknied himself as LAMARTINE has done, 
and there is still about him a certain freshness 
which will procure him a welcome. His son, 
Cuartes Hvao, lately got himself into a 
scrape by printing in the Journal of which he 
(Cuarves) is the Editor, the Evénement, a violent 
article against Capital Punishments, for which he 
as condemned to a few months’ imprison- 
ment. Not content with bearing his punishment 
in silence, the foolish young man has sent a 
circular to the newspapers of Great Britain, 
entreating their editorial sympathy! It would 
seem as if the sons in France were worse than 
their fathers; thus Dumas the younger published 
lately a novel, La Dame aux Camélias, which in 
this country might have been seized at the in- 
stance of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

SartE-Bevve, the author of the charming Por- 
traits et Critiques Litteraires, has published two new 
volumes under the title of Matineés de Lundi, in 
which the Queen of Lovis XV., Mademoiselle DE 
1’Esprxasse and other heroes and heroines of the 
18th century are sketched by his refined and deli- 
cate pen. What shall we say to Jutes Janry’s Mois 
de Mai a Londres et ’ Exposition de 1851 (Month 
of May in London, and the Exhibition of 1851), 
which has been by our brother critics so rightfully 
abused for its blunders that we scarcely dare to 
plead its rattling and genial vivacity in extenua- 
tion. Much better, or at least more important 
than Janty’s letters, are those of BLanqui in La 
Presse, who with Micuer Cuevarier has been 
commissioned on the part of the French Institute 
to report on the Great Exhibition. Before con- 
cluding, let us draw attention to the current 
series of articles in The Revue des deux Mondes, on 
contemporary English poets. They are by M. 
Jvures MIbsanp, and the last of them, on Ropert 
Brownrnc, displays an appreciation which that 
subtle poet has scarcely as yet met with from 
native critics. 








Aus dem Bihmerwalde, Bilder und Erzihlungen 
aus dem Volksleben von Joser Rank. Leipzig: 
1851. 

Every contribution, even the dullest, to the 

youngest born of sciences, Ethnology, must be 

gratefully welcomed. But we cannot conceive 
how it is possible for a man of ordinary education 
and observation, to produce a dull book on the 
characteristics of a tribe or people, if he will only 
give us the raw material, and spare his philosophy. 
Let him tell us how they eat and drink and 
sleep; how they marry and are given in marriage; 
how they dress, and how amuse themselves: let 
him give us samples of their songs and music, of 
their superstitions and legendary lore, and we shall 
never once yawn over his pages. Herr Ranx’s 
book is, in no sense of the word, a dull book. 

On the contrary, it is a sparkling, lively book, 

full of interesting sketches, taken from the life, in 

the Bohemian Forest. ' 

It may be unnecessary to inform many of our 
readers that the Boéhmerwald is a great mountain 
chain, in many parts covered with primeval 
forest, separating Bohemia on the north-west and 
south-east from Bavaria. Beyond this wall of 
separation the Germans have never penetrated 
eastward in any great numbers, so that the 
Czetches, or aboriginal inhabitants of Bohemia, 
compose the great majority of the population of 
the Bohmerwald. Every great joint in the chain 
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has its peculiar people—peculiar not so mach in 
descent as in dialect, manners, customs, supersti- 
tions, and the like. The Czetch in one valley 
differs from the Czetch in another, and the same 
is observable of the German settlers. It is with 
the latter that our author chiefly concerns himself. 
These, he informs us, retain every mark of their 
Teutonic extraction. The men, in general, are 
above the middle size, fair-haired and fond of 
beer, stout of limb and active of body. The 
women generally attain the middle size, and they, 
too, betray their descent by their flaxen hair. 
This light colour of the hair, in both sexes, is so 
remarkable in their young days, that the heads of 
acrowd of village children at play, look like so 
many animated snowballs. A head of black hair 
is as rare as a black swan, and its possessor is 
sure to entail upon his descendants, should he 
have any, the surname of “black pate.” There 
are several families in the district of Tauss, sur- 
named “zum Schwoarzschiidel”—of the black 
pate. Like their neighbours, the Czetches, they 
are uncommonly fond of music, and can boast 
many excellent musicians. There is scarcely a 
house without its fiddle and clarionet hanging on 
the wall, announcing that the proprietor himself 
is musical, or that some member of his family has 
the musical gift. They are equally fond of 
national songs. Their popular melodies are 
numerous, and the village lads annually contend 
in verse and song. The best air and ditty or ballad 
becomes common property, and is voted into the 
great body of popular song. Music with them, 
would, indeed, seem to be a passion: 


In the daytime, house and field often ring with songs. 
At night, grown-up youths perambulate the villages 
singing. Not only jovial, but sentimental and solemn 
songs are sung, and, in the latter case, the father, 
mother, and maiden wil sit up in bed until the singers 
have departed. Frequently are sung the simple, but 
intensely thrilling funeral songs of the district, by the 
young men. Once, late at night, while one of these 
songs was being sung, I heard a poor old grand-dam 
in a neighbouring chamber weeping bitterly. I got up 
and asked, what was the matter? She answered, 
tremulous from tlie effects of the music— Ach! don’t 
you hear?—Don't you hear how they sing me into the 
grave?” And herein may be seen a trait of German 
seriousness. The neighbourhood of a German village, 
towards the close of a summer evening, at every step 
becomes more attractive. The returning flocks, the 
bands of swains, and damsels following with song and 
shout; the drovers, the calls of the peasantry, the 
knocking and grating of scythes and sickles, as they are 
being sharpened for the following day—this, and more, 
resembles the scenes of Switzerland and the Tyrol. 


The high moral tone of the Bohemians in 
general, has been recorded by our statisticians, 
and the following passage attests the neighbourly 
qualities of the German mountain borderer: 


When a poor cottar, for want of draught-cattle and 
labourers, is behind-hand with his harvest, he is helped 
forwards on all sides. It is not seldom that the young 
men, in the night, take a waggon, yoke themselves to 
the pole, and push along with wheels and ladders. 
When the cottar gets up in the morning, sighing, to 
gather in with toil his crops, he finds the greater portion 
in his barn, and a well-laden waggon standing before his 
door. Draught-cattle are, also, often sent to assist 
him. 


For Bohemia, as a fatherland, these Germans 
testify small affection. ‘This, our author says, is 
easily to be conceived, and easily to be forgiven. 
As far as they come in contact with the Czetches, 
these have nothing attractive or winning about 
them. His oppressed condition makes the Czetch 
peasant reserved, suspicious, dull, or when he 
thaws, annoyingly flattering. 


Harmless joy the Czetch in this district exhibits 
never. If occasionally he casts off his gloom, it is to 
indulge in extravagant, riotous mirth, again to sink into 
his debased condition. He knows that the fruits of his 
industry belong to a higher power—that no fair twig 
comes to his share; and hence no flash of innovation or 
improvement lights up his indifference. He yields only 
to constraint. 


In the Béhmerwald, the prevalent faith is the 
Catholic. It is not held, however, with excessive 
rigour. “ The belt of conscience sits easy, without 
any danger to morals.” Here, as in Scotland, 
every good mother hopes, as the highest point of 
ambition, “to see her son’s pow wag in a poopit.” 
“The German student in the Bhmerwald,” says 
Mr. Rank, “ knows right well the meaning of the 
words ‘ Weast a Pfoarerl wean, Beiwl, galt. — 
‘ Would’st like to be a parson?’” Should he prefer 
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any other respectable profession, he is neverthe- | 


less met by the anxious mother with the question 


stood the mother of the bridegroom, with his brothers 


—“ As wa hold doch bissa, wenns « Pfoarerl woan | began to weep and sob. The bridegroom knelt down, 
wa,” —* Would it not be better you were a par- | and, bending his head, could hardly say for weeping— 


son?” 
The costume of these people is thus described: 


The men dress in white stockings, with shoes or 
ankle-boots; black leather breeches with a pocket on 
the right side; black or blue jackets of woollen or velvet, 
and, on holidays, a red-silk waistcoat, with silver buttons. 
The women tie over their heads a coloured handkerchief, 
and let only a little hair appear on both temples. Their 
neckerchiefs are like the men’s, but the stuff or woollen 
jacket does not quite reach the thigh, is slightly laced 
on the breast, and so low in the cut at the top, that the 
long chemise, reaching almost to the neck, is visible. 
This jacket is richly embroidered, and its favourite colour 
is scarlet. The petticoat, which barely covers the calves, 
is suspended by braces, and is generally of strong red 
linen. They wear shoes and stockings—the latter mostly 
white. 


If these Bohemian Germans are fond of music, 
they are no less fond of dancing. 


When a dance is to take place, the musicians assemble 
on the appointed Sunday, at one o'clock, in the village 
ale-house. The lads, in their clean white stockings, 
black leather breeches, red or green silk waistcoats, and 
scarlet neckerchiefs, may be seen crossing the fields and 
meadows in clusters. and assemble in the guest-chamber. 
The lasses, bashful and timid, arrive by byeways, or 
creep behind the houses. Having reached the door, they 
stand outside, no one being bold enough to enter. While 
they are standing here, tittering and whispering, the 
lads, aware of their presence, strike up the music, The 
music gives the lasses courage. The boldest ventures 
to lay her hand on the latch, another suddenly pulls her 
hand down, the door is open, and the whole bevy rush 
tumultuously into the centre of the dancing-room. 


A dance is soon formed. The rustic beauty has 
not long to wait for a partner; all bashfulness soon 
vanishes, and by eventide, when the lads must 
retire from the ball-room to give fodder to the 
cattle, and the lasses to milk their cows, the 
partner of the hour will often have promised to 
become the partner for life. When such is the 
case, there must be a formal betrothal, and this is 
attended with no small amount of ceremonial. 
The dursch, who intends becoming a bridegroom, 
resorts on a certain night, attended by two or three 
male kinsmen, to a house in the neighbourhood of 
the father of his intended bride. One of these 
kinsmen is despatched to inquire of the father, 
who is already apprised of the matter, whether 
they will be welcome? If his answer is favour- 
able, all the party resort to his house, and nego- 
ciations are immediately opened by the lad’s kins- 
men, or, as they are called on this occasion, 
helpers ( Beistinde.) Neither mother nor daughter 
are present at these preliminaries; but outside, all 
the village gossips are peeping through the win- 
dow, to catch a glance of what is going on. The 
father is seated at one table, the helpers at 
another, both apart from each other. The father 
begins by inquiring respecting the means the 
bridegroom has of marrying. One of the helpers 
gives a minute account of all his wealth and 
substance. The matter is then thought over and 
debated on both sides, until all are unanimous. 
A similar question is put to the bride’s father 
respecting her dowry, when a helper on her part 
makes a statement, which is considered and de- 
bated as before, until both sides are satisfied. 
The tables are now drawn together, and the 
mother, who has hitherto been busy in the kitchen, 
appears with her daughter. The musicians enter, 
and a barrel of beer, which the bridegroom has 
taken care to send in to his bride’s father the day 
before, is broached. A jovial evening succeeds. 
Next day the betrothal is formally committed to 
paper. If after this, the young folks pass an 
examination before the priest as to the state of 
their religious knowledge, the banns, as we should 
Say, are published on three successive Sundays. 
The wedding usually takes place eight days after 
the last publication of the banns. During these 
eight days, the marriage invitations are sent out, 
each guest invited being apprised of the sum he is 
expected to place upon the wedding table. The 
marriage is generally a grand affair, and our 
author gives a lively description of one which he 
attended. After breakfast was ended, the music, 
which had been playing all the time, suddenly 
ceased : 

The guests became suddenly grave, the father of the 
bridegroom took the latter by the arm, while his face 
turned pale, and tears trickled down Mis cheeks. The 


guests respectfully took off their hats. In the chamber | this ‘ God forgive me!’ and now I am lost!” Terrified 


and sisters, who on the entry of the father and son, 
| 


“ Gélts ma engan ségn, voda und muada !” “Give me 
| your blessing, father and mother!” The mother 
| sprinkled some consecrated water upon his head, while 
| the father, laying on his hands, gave the blessing: “ Get 
in Gots nom!’—* Go in God’s name ! You belong to us 
no more; you have another house; you have a wife, and 
you may have children. Hold all as the Lord will; be 
good and prudent. Now stand vp; I have no more to 
” 


say. 


with the bridegroom, and congratulations were 
expressed on all sides. “ No so wiinch i ollas quaté” 
—“ we wish you all luck !” said his comrades. J 
donk eng, vida!”—“ I thank you, friends!” was the 
reply of the much-affected bridegroom. Proces- 
sion was then made, to the house of the bride, and 
another procession to church. The dress of the 
bashful, blooming bride, is minutely described, 
and all the incidents of the marriage-day, down 
to the hour when the happy pair must retire. 
Three weeks after the wedding-day, the married 
pair must leave the house of their parents to live 
together. On this occasion, another grand cere- 
mony takes place—the Brautsteurtransport—when 
the maiden acquaintances of the bride assist to 
to carry home in baskets the different parapher- 
nalia—the pots, pans, ladles, spinning-wheels, and 
all that pertains to housewifery. 

Herr Rank gives many interesting particulars 
respecting certain customs observed at Easter, 
Palm Sunday, New-Year’s Day, and other tides, 
by these kind-hearted, but superstitious people. 
But we must pass over much, including specimens 
of their national melodies, to give a sample or 
two of their “ folk-lore,” as we have lately come 
to call matters of the following description: 


When a strong wind blows three days and nights 
successively, somebody in the district must have hanged 
himself. 

The crowing of a hen brings great evil upon a 
house; therefore her head should be chopped off. 

When magpies fly and chatter more than usual 
about a house, it betokens the arrival of a friend or ac- 
quaintance. 

When a person hears the cuckoo for the first time, 
he should rattle his money in his pocket. This will bring 
him luck. 


Of another quality is the following, of which 
we find samples nearer home: 


There was a young farmherd; and this little goat 
cursed and swore more than a bigger! If all the oaths 
he swore had been peas, the Bohemian Forest would 
have been daily sown over. But wait a bit, my little 
Goat! One evening he was driving home cattle, when 
he trod with his bare foot on a sharp stone. He threw 
himself down with the pain, took the wounded foot in 
both hands, and howled like a dog with pepper in his 
nose, all the time uttering the most fearful curses. 
Very well, my little Goat! It is not evening yet, and 
you are not at home, my little Goat! At supper-time, 
the farmer of a sudden wanted fresh water. It does 
not matter, my little Goat, you must fetch a pitcherful! 
There was no help for it. He took the pitcher, and, as 
he was stooping down to fill it, suddenly a glowing devil 
came out of the wood with a loud noise, and seizing my 
little Goat, pulled him down below with him! 


Such stories as the following are not uncommon 
in this region: 


A carrier wished one evening to reach a village net 
far distant. He whipped on his four spirited horses, the 


that he had much ado to keep pace with it. But now it 
seemed to the carrier as if the ground were going for- 
wards, and his waggon backwards; the same stones over 
which the waggon had passed, were again before it; tbe 
wayside cross, not ten strides in advance of the waggon, 
kept still the same distance, however much he flogged 
the snorting horses, or however fast the wheels turned on 
their axles. Suddenly a fire-spitting barrel dropped beside 


The stones over which the waggon passed, returned no 
more; the cross was left behind, and the village, which 
was to be reached, was soon in sight, and came gradually | 
nearer; but the carrier, frightened at his fiery guide, and | 
covered with perspiration, jumped off his horse, to run | 
away from the rolling, fiery barrel, which suddenly ex- | 
ploded, however, with a deafening noise, and disappeared. | 
A black man stood instantly in the same spot. The | 
carrier, almost dead with fright, prayed a “ God forgive 

me!” when immediately the black man vanished, saying, 

“Tt is now three hundred years since I have expected 





| 
| 
After this, there was much shaking of hands | 


the waggon, which now went forwards without obstacle, | his arm. 


at this incident, the carrier drove into the village, was 
speechless for three days, and died exactly on the same 
day-twelvemonth that he had seen the appearance, 





All through the winter, it is the custom for the 
| maidens to assemble with their rocks and spin- 
| ning-wheels, in some farmhouse. The place of 
| meeting is changed daily. Towards evening the 
| Village lads drop in, and begin to amuse the busy 
| lasses with riddles, tales, and old legends. Among 
the latter, we do not recollect to have met with 
anything resembling the tale, which is often called 
for, of the Bluadi Mé—the Tale of the Bloody 
Man. Here it is: 


One Sunday, all the inhabitants of a village went 
| early to church, leaving at home only the young folks 
and the infirm old. A housewife left the care of her 
house to an old maid, and gave her cradle in charge to 
a six-year old whitehead, with these words:—* //earzal! 
ma Micherl!’—* List ye, my Michael! Rock your little 
sister, and I shall bring you home something pretty 
Then she sprinkle1 hely water upon the cradle, andv22 
her way. The old maid dipped white bread in cream, 
and Michael ate and sang—‘“//aio! Pumpaio! Tau- 
tauanidl tau! tau!” and diligently rocked his little sister’s 
cradle until she was asleep, and then he played with old 
| Schnox, the dog. And now came te the house door a 

little gray man, who stood on the threshold with all sorts 
| of pretty toys in his hand, which he jingled, then 
| beckoned and said :—* Gei mit mia, Beiw’l !”—Go with 
| me, darling!” Michael neither heard nor saw all this, 
| but the dog began to growl loudly, and whisked his tail 
in the boy’s face and eyes so that little gray man's jing- 
lings were of no avail. Nevertiieless the unwelcome guest 
came nearer, and called and jingled the louder; the boy 
breathed hard, and cried as if he were pinched, while the 
dog crept close up to him. The little gray man came 
nearer and nearer, and the boy felt as if his face were 
covered with a spider’s web; he sank into the little 
man’s arms as in sweet fatigue, and the hound, dying, 
stretched himself upon the floor. The child in the cradle 
wept as if for its little brother. Blue and red flames 
leapt about the floor, and in and out through the window. 
The little man assumed a fiery form, and strewed a 
flood of golden grains over the slumbering children. 
Suddenly prayed the maid in the chamber: 





Lord God, protect us from devil and ill! 
Grant that no robbers our steading may fill. 


And much more to the same effect. 

When she came out of the chamber into the dwelling- 
room, the child smiled in the cradle, the hound stretched 
himself, the boy slept upon the floor, holding under his 
arm a curious painted bird-cage, and his cheeks glowed 
as if lit up by a ravishing dream. On the window-sills 
played a faint blue film of light. “ Micherlo, Micherlo! 
where did you get that pretty bird-cage?” inquired the 
maid, awakening the boy, who now opened his eyes with 
surprise, then jumped up, and ran off with the bird-cage, 
before he could be overtaken by the screaming maid or 
the yelping Schnox. A bluish flame now encircled him. 
and drew him on wonderfully, further and further, until 
between two corn-fields he chanced to stumble. Here, 
while resting a little, he perceived a bird’s nest before 
him, in which were seven golden birds, with glittering 
wings, which came singing towards him, and hopped wil- 
lingly into his cage. And as he sat so gladly there, he 
heard of a sudden a noise and a growling and grunting, 
as if a troop of wild bears were about; the ripe ears of 
corn sounded like little trumpets; the neighbouring 
brook rang as with the noise and clatter of a host of 
water nymphs, and out of the forest came a sound as if aI 
the robbers and highwaymen were whistling and making 
a din. The boy was frightened, and, to his terror, 
there crept along the ridge a little gray man, shaggy and 
bleeding from the crown of his head, who sprang towards 
him. The boy ran right through the corn, and the litte 





wheels creaked, and such was the speed of his team, | man became transformed intoa fierce boar, who ran after 


hin with sharp teeth; and the boy wept, and cried— 
“ Vodalo! Muadalo! Halfis” !'—* Father dear! Mother 
dear! help!” Then his foot became entangled in a 
stalk, and he fell. And instead of the wild boar, a 
swarm of bees fell. upon him, and stung him on the 
hands, neck, and face; he got up screaming, and has- 
tened on and on, until he sank down in the forest with 
fatigue, and fell asleep, still holding the bird-cage under 
The seven golden birds sang while he was 
asleep, and when he awoke, they spake with wonderful 
voice: —“ Get up, little boy! get up! and carry us to 
the King of the Golden Castle.” 

The boy got up, and went his way; and every step he 
took was a mile in length, and he neither felt hunger 
nor thirst, until he came toa great wood, where he heard 
the trees whispering to each other, and saw through 
the branches the shining of a golden castle. Then the 
little birds sang: 


Open gates! kindle torches! 
Great and small, open our porches! 
Up! up! and let us in. 
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Then the doors fiew open, and a thousand beautiful 
flames ran through the wood, and dwarfs and giants, in 
cloth of gold, came shouting and singing towards them. 
A king, old and gray, was then led out of the castle, 
and came tottering towards the boy with outstretched 
arms, and, as soon as he had touched the cage, seven 
blooming princes sprang into his arms. The boy sank 
down in deep slumber. 

The day after that Sunday, when people were cutting 
the corn, they found the lost, and wept for as dead, child 
asleep in a furrow, and over him grew out of the ground 
seven golden ears, which grew yearly as long as the boy 
lived, and which could only be plucked by himself. A 
wicked sorcerer of the east had turned the seven king’s 
sons into seven little birds, which flew about until they 
discovered each other, and were set free by the boy. 
The little gray man was the wicked sorcerer, who is 
often seen making ugly faces, and gnashing his teeth, 
in the corn-fields; and people still frighten children by 
calling out—“ Da bluadé Mo!” 


Herr Rank gives us many legends of not quite 
so night-marish a quality, but we must cease to 
extract. His book will be read with much 
pleasure by all who are fond of making ac- 
quaintance with the inner life of a people. 








Ensayos Poeticos de Juan Federico Muntadas. London: 
H. Builliere. 

A votumeE of miscellaneous poems, almost wholly 
Spanish, evidently the production of a refined and culti- 
vated mind. The translations, chiefly from Lord Byron, 
grapple successfully with the difficulties of the original, 
and the closing poems, which are in Italian, are clever 
attempts to master a foreign rhythm and language. The 
author announces, with some sadness, that these are his 
farewell offerings to the Muse, and that the rest of his 
life is to be devoted to the exact sciences. We wish him 
success in his new pursuits. 








Zapatazo a Zapatilla, i a su falso Buscapie. Un 
Puntillazo, por D. R. I. GAuLiarpo. London: 
H. Bailliere. 


A quizzicat pamphlet, directed against the authenticity 
of El Buscapie, the work not very long ago given to the 
world by Senor A. De Casrro, as an unpublished per- 
formance of Cervanres, and which was at the time 
translated into English. There is more fun than logic, 
in Senor GALLARDO’S polemic, and, in the absence of 
better or stronger proofs to the contrary, we are inclined 
to think that foreign readers will still believe in the 
genuineness of El Buscapie. 








MUSIC. 
Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


Batwzac’s posthumous comedy Mercadet le faiseur has 
been produced and saluted with immense applause. It 
is another variation of the Robert Macaire type.— 
The 128th meeting of the choirs of Worcester, Glou- 
cester, and Hereford, began on Tuesday, under no very 
favourable auspices of weather, but the citizens and 
country gentry have not been deterred from offering 
their charities for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of the clergy of the three dioceses, and the collections 
have rather exceeded the usual amount. Malle. Cruvelli 
has been the principal star, and appears to have pleased 
the provincial assemblies with her singing as much as 
she astonished them by her foreign English. Madame 
Castellan was most favourably applauded, and Herr 
Formes has been duly wondered at asa lion basso. Mr. 
Frank Mori’s cantata, Fridolin, was quite a success, 
though some of the other performances of the band 
and chorus have been complained of as faulty——At 
Cologne it is said that Herr Ferdinand Hiller has been 
just engaged by Mr. Lumley as the musical director of 
er Majesty’s Theatre in London, and of the Italian 
Opera in Paris,—and that he will in consequence resign 
his appointments in the City ofthe Three Kings. This, 
of course, implies the retirement of Mr. Balfe-— 
Jenny Lind is at Niagara Falls. A letter from the 
Clifton Hotel states: “‘ Jenny Lind arrived yesterday 
from New York, by way of Oswego. She keeps strictly 
rivate, and has her meals served in her own room. 
st evening she was amusing herself by singing ac- 
companied by Mr. Scharfenberg, in her own rooms, 
with closed doors, Soon a crowd of a hundred had 
thered round her door, without a whisper being heard. 
he sang for about half an hour, when, suddenly open- 
ing her door, she stepped into the hall for a candle, 
and then you would have laughed outright to see the 
people scamper, and she looking so indignantly.” 
theatrical commission, nominated some time ago by the 
King of Holland to inquire into the state of the the- 
atrical art in that country, has presented a report to his 
Majesty, recommending that for the future the theatres 
shall not be considered private commercial speculations ; 
that to each one a competent director, with a fixed salary, 
shall be appointed ; that care shall be taken in the choice 
of pieces ; that authors shall be duly encouraged; that 











rformers shall be fairly rewarded ; that losses shall 
e borne by the state; that the prices of admission 
shall be such as to suit every purse; and soon. ‘The 
king, who takes peculiar interest in theatrical matters, 
is, it is said, disposed to agree to all this.-——We find 
the following extraordinary statement in the Natzonal : 
‘Count Orlow has just presented to the Emperor of 
Russia an extraordinary musical wy ere in the 
person of a young Wallachian called Frederick Roltz. 
This man has been born with four hands, each having 
ten fingers. It is only from the elbow that the malfor- 
mation commences. The arm there divides into two 
limbs, each ending in a hand with a double supply of 
fingers. These additional arms are regularly made, and 
the only remarkable point observed by medical men is 
the immense development of the deltoid muscle at the 
summit of the shoulder. The clergyman who had 
brought up Roltz at his death left him his small pro- 
perty, and the young man immediately purchased 
diamond rings, with which he loaded his twenty fingers. 
It was with them so adorned that he performed before 
the Emperor of Russia, who expressed his surprise at 
the musical powers of the youngman. Roltz, it is 
said, is shortly to visit Paris.’’ 





ART JOURNAL. 


The Great Exhibition: Printed in Oil Colours. By 
G. Baxter. London: 1851. 





Ar a first glance this oil print has the appearance of a 
richly-coloured drawing. Its dimensions are about 
fourteen inches by six; but what a mass of life is com- 
pressed into that small space! The view of the building 
comprises the north side and south end. The fashion- 
able drive, with its equestrians, and the park, with its 
loungers, are well reflected by Mr. BAxTeEr’s lively 
colours. As a view of the exterior of the Exhibition it 
is the most pleasing we have seen. The building looks 
as fairy-like as in reality it is, and the whole scene has 
an air of holiday brightness and truthfulness which we 
are surprised to find so well conveyed in a print whose 
price is such as to place it within the reach of the 
thousands who have seen and wish to preserve some 
memorial of the Glass Palace besides the enlightenment 
it has afforded them. Mr. BAXTER is preparing, as a 
companion picture, a view of the Interior of the 
Building. 








Tue Art Journat for September contains, as usual, 
two engravings from pictures in the Vernon Gallery 
(Srornarp’s, “A Féte Champétre,” and Lourner- 
Boora’s, “ A Lake in Cumberiand.”) There is also a 
folio engraving of WicHMANN’s “ The Toilet,” a statue 
that is deficient in expression. There are the customary 
continued and illustrated papers, and the periodical mass 
of information and intelligence for the artist and art 
reader. The fifth part of The Art Journal Illustrated 
Catalogue is added, and herein we have even more 
illustrations than in either of the preceding parts. 
Another part will complete this marvel of talent and 
energy. Mr Wornam has been the successful com- 
petitor for The Art Journal prize cf one hundred 
guineas, oflered by the proprietors for an Essay on the 
best mode of rendering the Exhibition useful to the 
British Manufacturer. The essay accompanies the part 
before us, and is entitled “The Exhibition as a Lesson 
in Taste.” 








Talk of the Studios. 


Nortce has been issued at the National Gallery, Tra- 
falgar square, and at the Vernon Collection, Marl- 
borough House, that those museums of art are to be 
closed to the public from Saturday the 13th instant, 
for the annual vacation. They will be re-opened to the 
public on Monday, the 27th October. An oppor- 
tunity is now afforded every Monday evening to the 
public, of seeing the curious and interesting collection 
of European works of art gathered together in Lichfield 
house—and of seeing them by artificial light, so ar- 
ranged as to show the pictures to great advantage—in 
many cases to much greater than they are seen during 
the day, when of course not a few of the paintings must 
be viewed under unfavourable auspices. The arrange- 
ments for the purpose in question have been made 
with great skill and tact, and the effect is highly satis- 
factory. The Edinburgh papers mention that an 
addition of some importance is now making to the 
monuments of that city, in the shape of a freestone 
statue of the Queen, by Mr. Handyside Ritchie, to be 
placed in the front of Holyrood Palace.——Colonel 
Rawlinson has made a discovery—in an inscription upon 
an Assyrian bull—of an account of the campaign between 
Sennacherib and Hezekiah. It is a satisfactory step to 
have thus established the identity of the king who built 
the great palace of the Koyunjik with the Sennacherib 
of Scripture. ——A medal is being struck at the Mint, 
by M. Gayrard, in commemoration of the fetes given 
recently at the Hotel de Ville. On one side is a repre- 
sentation of the Hotel, with the inscription exergue,— 
Dies festis actus,—and, Solertie@ artibusque popu- 
lorum omnium, Civitas Lutetia Parisiorum. 














the reverse are the two nations holding palms and 
crowns. ——A statue has been erected at Fontainebleau 
to General Damesme, who was killed in the barricades 
in June, 1848. It was recently inaugurated with 
much pomp in the presence of M. Boulay (de la 
Meurthe), the vice-president of the republic, MM. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, Bavoux, and Pepin Le Halleur, 
representatives of the people. M. Godin is the sculptor. 
——The Westminster Improvement Commissioners 
propose erecting a statute of the Queen at the east end 
of the newly-opened Victoria-street; and Mr. Bell, the 
sculptor, has undertaken to execute a sitting figure of 
Her Majesty, seven feet high, and in fine bronze, for 
a thousand guineas. The pedestal will be decorated 
with a picturesque treatment of the Royal Arms,—the 
lion and the unicorn to be treated unheraldically ;— 
“ and two ornamental gas lamps, which will be required 
in that situation, are to be combined, so as to produce 
an architectural effeet.’”,——During some recent exca- 
vations made at Mont d’Arene, near Rheims, a great 
number of curious objects were discovered, amongst 
which are some statuettes of rare perfection and beauty. 
A few days since a workman found a small leaden 
vessel, in which were enclosed, in a perfect state of 
preservation, 199 gold coins, bearing the effigy of 
Charles VII., and worth from 10f. to 15f. each.—— 
A tablet in memory of the late William Wordsworth 
has just been fixed in Grasmere church. Upwards of 
1807. was contributed, and the execution of the design 
was entrusted to the well-known sculptor, Mr. Thomas 
Woolner. ‘The inscription is from the pen of Professor 
Keble, author of the Christian Year, &c. Under- 
neath the inscription is a medallion bust of the poet, 
sculptured in relief, and the likeness is pronounced by 
those who are competent to judge to be in every respect 
admirable. In two narrow spaces at each side, the 
sculptor, with admirable judgment, has introduced the 
crocus and celandine with the snow drop and the violet, 
and the rare union exhibited throughout of natural 
beauty with sculpturesque method, together with the 
delicately studied execution of the whole, indicate, on 
the part of the artist, a thorough appreciation of the 
nature of the task he had to execute, and prove that he 
considered it as a labour of love rather than a profes- 
sional engagement.——The council of the Society of 
Arts offers medals and handsome money premiums for 
the best and second-best treatises they may receive on 
the objects exhibited in each of the four sections of raw 
produce, machinery, manufactures, and finearts. They 
also propose for competition a general essay on the 
Exhibition, considered commercially, politically, and 
statistically. The successful works are to be the pro- 
perty of the society, and the council, if they see fit, will 
publish them, awarding to the authors the net amount 
of profit that may arise on their sale after deducting ex- 
penses. Therewards offered in each case—are for the best 
treatise a large medal with 25/., and for the second-best 
a small medal and 10/. Each essayisto occupy as nearly 
as possible eighty pages of the size of the Bridgewater 
treatises. The annual meeting of the members of the 
Art-Union of London was held recently at the Lyeeum 
Theatre, Lord Monteagle in the chair. The report of 
the council congratulated the members upon the pro- 
gress of the society since the last annual meeting. The 
engravings of the “‘ Burial of Harold”’ and the “‘Tra- 
veller’”? would shortly be ready; the ‘‘ Entry into 
Jerusalem ’’ and the designs illustrating the ‘‘ Seven 
Ages’’ had recently been delivered. ‘The Piper” 
was complete and ready for the press, and the plate of 
“Richard Cour de Lion’ was approaching comple- 
tion. The plate of ‘ Queen Philippa interceding for 
the Burgesses of Calais”’ was delayed by the ill-health 
of theengraver. For the ensuing year the council had 
succeeded in obtaining a fine plate, engraved by Mr. 
Holl, after the picture of Mr. W. P. Frith, A. R.A., 
called “An English Merry-making a Hundred Years 
Ago.”’ The council trusted that this costly and beauti- 
ful work, which was ready to go to press, would prove 
acceptable to the subscribers. For the contemplated 
iron tazza,a subject modelled in low relief, by Mr. 
Edward Wyon, from the Greek design, had been 
produced in metal, and would shortly be placed in the 
hands of the caster. With the sum set apart in the 
year 1850 for the purchase of works of art by the prize- 
holders themselves 109 paintings and drawings were 
obtained, ranging in cost from 197. to 400/. The council 
regretted that sculpture was not selected by any prize- 
holder, and observed that with a view to encourage this 
branch of art they had offered on the part of the corpo- 
ration premiums of 1002. and 50/., respectively, for the 
first and second best model in plaster of a single figure, 
to be afterwards cast in bronze. In reply to this 40 
statuettes were sent in, and by an arrangement with the 
Executive Committee for the management of the In- 
dustrial Exhibition a selection of 24 of these had been 
deposited in the great building in Hyde-park, and the 
council had suspended their decision until after the 
opening of the Exhibition. The council lamented the 
deaths of his Royal Highness the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge and the late Marquis of Northampton. The 
financial statement announced that the reserve fund now 
amounted to the sum of 4,204/. The subscriptions for 
the year amounted to 11,7407. 4s.; of this 4,658/. 
was set apart for the purchase of pictures, bronzes, 
statuettes, tazzas, and proof engravings. ‘The cost of 
engravings and the illustrated book of the year was 
3,9577. 9s. 6d., and the printing expenses and the re- 
serve of 24 per cent. amounted to 2,854/. 14s. 7d. The 
sum set apart for prizes would be allotted as follows :— 
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24 works at 10/. each; 20 at 15/.; 13 at 20/.; 12 at 
251.; 15 at 401.; 8 at 40/.; 5 at 60/.; 4 at 701.; 5 at 
802.; 2 at 100/.; 2 at 150/.; and one at 2007. To 
these were to be added—10 busts of the Queen; 7 bas- 
reliefs of the ‘‘ Death of Boadicea;’’ 20 tazzas; 75 
statuettes of the ‘‘ Dancing Girl Reposing ;”’ 322 proofs 
of the ‘‘Crucifixion;” 111 impressions of ‘‘ Queen 
Philippa interceding for the Burgesses of Calais ;’’ 
the statuettes in alabaster of the ‘‘ Dancing Girl 
Reposing ;”” and that in wax of ‘* Michael and Satan’”’ 
—making in all 457 prizes. The chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report, urged upon those present 
who were fortunate enough to have prizes allotted to 
them that day, to endeavour to do themselves and the 
society credit by the choice they made of works; the 
absence of judgment in making a choice had, in one or 
two cases, cast a sort of implied reproach upon them. 
The report having been agreed to the meeting proceeded 
to draw for the prizes—an occupation which continued 
for the remainder of the afternoon. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


ApELPut THEATRE.—On Monday evening a new 
melodrama, entitled The Queen’s Secret; or, The 
Iron Mask, founded on an opera by AMBROISE 
Tromas, called Le Secret de la Reine, performed at 
the Opera Comique, in Paris, was produced here with 
complete success. The adapter of the piece is said to 
be Mr. Wesster, who played the principal character 
on the occasion. 

St. James’s Teatre.—On Monday, the 9th 
instant, the little BarEmANs’ performed scenes from 
Macbeth ; the elder taking the part of Macbeth, and 
the younger that of Lady Macbeth. They played the 
scene in which Lady Macbeth enters, reading her hus- 
band’s letter, and afterwards stimulates him to the com- 
mission of the King’s murder; and the subsequent 
scene of the murder, and Macbeth’s horror and 
remorse. The performance of these children is cer- 
tainly the most surprising, and most pleasing display of 
juvenile talent we have ever witnessed. Their action 
and declamation are graceful and varied; and many 
passages are delivered with a fire and expression which 
must flow from native intelligence and feeling, and 
could not be imparted by any amount of instruction. 
In the little comedy The Young Couple, they were 
more delightful than ever. 

Huncerrorp Hatyi.—A_ new diorama has been 
opened at this establishment. The two views respectively 
represent the interior of St. Mark’s, at Venice, with its 
illuminated cross, under the influence of day and night, 
and the valley of Friburg, in Switzerland, during a 
violent snow-storm. The dioramic effects which are 
eee are well managed, though by no means 
novel. 

The proprietors of the Regent Street Gallery of 
Tilustration have just put forth to exhibition a charm- 
ingly executed representation of the Crystal Palace as 
a Winter Garden. The Palace is shown under two 
effects—daylight and gaslight; and the whole arrange- 
ment of the trees and statuary is finely made, The 

int of view is the centre of the transept :—with a 

ountain (not unlike Mr. OsteRr’s) surmounted by an 

Angel of Peace, satisfying the eye and ear with the 
beauty of its form and the melody of its waters. The 
long vista of statues in the nave is peculiarly striking. 

Tue Syro-Lepanon ComPANY AT THE PANO- 
RAMA OF THE Hoty LAND, Ecyptran Hati.— 
This addition to the Panorama of Syria and the Holy 
Land forms quite a new feature in that exhibition, in 
this case with great success ; the company, fourteen in 
number, go through the peculiar ceremonies of marriage, 
common among the Christians in Syria, one of which 
consists of the visit of the bride to the house of the 
bridegroom who receives her and the party of friends 
who accompany her with music and refreshments; the 
women of the house, as well as the visitors, joining in 
asingular kind of cry of welcome. Coffee and pipes 
are then served round to the ladies, as well as the men. 
The ‘party performed their functions with spirit and 
earnestness in the smoking portion of the entertain- 
ment, so naturally that we felt disappointed at seeing 
that tobacco was not included amongst the regalements. 
After the closing of this came the ceremony of marriage 
itself; the procession through the streets with music ; 
then the interior of a coffee-shop, with a most diverting 
story told by a hunch-backed story-teller in spirit 
equal to anything we have seen. An explanation of the 
incidents is given by one of the company, who speaks 
very tolerable English. We recommend a visit to these 
strangers, and also to the Panorama, which is most ad- 
mirable. 

Tue PANORAMA OF THE Nite has been re-opened 
at No. 53, Pall Mall, with additional scenes, represent- 
ing the interior of Cairo, painted with great spirit and 
skill ; the interior of a bazaar and the representation of 
the singular ceremony of the Dosch, or Treading, 
practised in that city annually, consisting of the chief- 
priests riding over the prostrate bodies of a large 
number of men who submit themselves to this expect- 
ing therefrom an augmentation of sanctity. Another 
procession which takes place there, of despatching the 
uly present to Mecca of a magnificent cover for the 

urn, kept in the Kauba, on which occasion the great 
caravan, which yearly proceeds to the latter city, starts 
‘on its journey; these, in addition to the attraction of 








the well-known Panorama itself, render this entertain- 
ment most deserving of a visit. 

Royat Potytecunic Institution.—The che- 
mical professor to this establishment, Mr. Perper, is 
now engaged in delivering a diszourse on Metals, and 
the Ores from which they are derived. After a general 
view of the metals, and their applications, the lecturer 
observed that he should confine himself chiefly to the 
chemistry of the subject, and if that was to be com- 
menced properly the alchemists, the true fathers of this 
society, must not be passed over in silence. They had 
a further claim on our respect and consideration, be- 
cause the idea of the possibility of transmutation had | 
once more been revived, and was now engaging the | 
attention of the highest in the ranks of science. It 
would be impossible for us to follow Mr. PEprPer | 
through his varied and beantiful experiments ; we can 
only say that their intention, which was threefold, viz., 
to show the chemical proportions of metals, to demon- 
strate chemical affinity, and to be an apology for the | 
seeming folly of the alchemists idea’ of transmutation. 
This intention was admirably fulfilled, and the audience | 
gy highly to appreciate the learned professor's | 

ecture, 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


| 


Srr,—I beg to call your attention to an article in | 
your last Journal, that if not satisfactorily explained, 
must go far to damage your periodical in the opinion of 
those of your readers who prefer Catholie truth to 
Pelagian or Socinian error. Your reviewer is 
noticing a work by a Dissenting Minister, entitled 
Life and Death, or the Theology of the Bible in 
relation to Human Immortality. The object of this 
book appears to be to hold up Pelagian and Socinian 
views about original sin, and to get rid of the uncom. 
fortable doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
wicked, by maintaining that of their utter annihila- | 
tion. In his remarks on this performance, your | 


man advance anything in contradiction to the belief we 
have for years cherished, our passions are at once raised 
against him. People will not hear him with patience ; 
they speak of the new view with contempt, as if it 
were not worth the trouble of investigation; and thus 
it is along time before a new truth makes its way. 
Such were the reflections recently elicited on reading 
Life and Death.” From this passage I gather that 
the writer regards the opinions abovementioned, first, 
as a new view, and secondly, as a new truth, whereas 
they are neither new at all, nor in the opinion of those 
of your subscribers who adhere to the Catholic faith, 
have any truth in them. For the proof :— 


| tered.’ 


as 


Your giving this communication a place in your next 
number, will oblige, Sir, Yours, &e. 
A CLERICAL SUBSCRIBER. 
London, August 26, 1851. 


SELECTIONS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mk. Sets, writing from Southampton, objects to the 
remarks on Mr. Macfarlane, made by “ Atticas,”’ in our 
last number. He says:—‘‘This age, I had fondly 
dreamed, \ ss scarcely one when monsters of wickedness 
and malignity can walk quietly in our streets; yet I 
cannot believe that a character could exist much worse 
than that of one whose small pamphlet of forty pages 
is described ‘as the most trumpery, but at the same time 
the most detestable production, we have ever encoun- 
‘It is impossible’ Atticus goes on to say, 
‘to‘combine more perfectly the malignity of a fiend, 
he raving of a madman, and the baseness of a slave— 
all these seasoned by a crawling snobbery, a ridiculous 
self-sufficiency, and a sublime disregard for those 
awkward things called facts.’’ This may be a vigorous 
portrait, but surely it is an untrue one of a respectable 


author of the 19th century.” 


“‘A SupscriBerR AND Rector” complains of the 
tone of our recent notice of Mr. Alison’s work on Church 





That the doctrine of Adam’s guili being entirely 
personal, @. e., confined to himself and not affecting his 
posterity (a doctrine maintained in the said work) is 
no new doctrine, is manifest to all who have studied 
theology with any attention. ‘‘The Pelagians (says 
Bishop Tomline on the Articles) formerly maintained, 
and the Socinians still contend, that Adam’s sin was 
merely personal, and confined to himself, and did not 


in any respect affect his posterity. This Pelagius (or | 


Morgan) lived in the former part of the fifth century 
Peete he denied original sin and the necessity of 
grace, and asserted that men might arrive at a state 
of impeccability in this life.’’ So much for your critic’s 
new doctrine! Again says the Bishop, ‘‘ These errors 
caused so much alarm and disturbance in the Christian 


world, that no less than thirty Councils are said to have | 


been held concerning them.’’ (See Art. IX.) 


With regard to the new and true doctrine of the | 


escape of the wicked from all future punishment 
for their sins, in a total destruction or annihilation, 








a short — from Bishop Pearson on the Creed | 
t 


will settle the matter, and show your reviewer that 
this doctrine also is neither new nor true. He has 
only to read Article XII. on the Life Everlasting, to 


oceupy too much space to quote the Bishop at length, | 


but the following extract may suffice here :—“‘ Our first 
assertion, therefore,’ says the Bishop, ‘* is that the 
wicked, after the day of judgment, shall not be con- 


sumed or annihilated, but shall remain alive in soul | 


and body to endure the torments to be inflicted upon 


them by the justice of God, for ali the sins committed by | 


J . . Again, 
‘* Wherefore I conclude that the wicked shall rise to 
everlasting punishment continuing both in soul 
and body under the wrath of God, and the torments 
proceeding from it, never to be quitted of them by 
annthilation, which is our first assertion against the 
covert doctrine of the Socinians.’’ Whether the 
Bishop be right, let the words of Christ, quoted by him, 
help your critic to judge. ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire ;”’ and lest any should imagine that 
the fire shall be eternal, but the torments not, it fol- 
lows, ‘‘ and these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal.”’ 

As your Journal has been lately introduced to the 
especial notice of the Clergy, and is desirous of their 
support, you will readily see the importance of prevent- 
ing its being made a medium for the dissemination of 
doctrines with which they cannot be expected to agree. 


them while they were in the body.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
see the opinion under consideration refuted. It would | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Reform. He says:—‘‘The great body of “the cler 
are anxious for reform in the temporalities of the 

| Church, being, and feeling themselves great sufferers 

| from the existing inequalities of stipend ; only, and you 


| P P ° P 
| will easily appreciate the circumstance, each clergyman 


feels a delicacy in personally expressing himself on a 
subject which so nearly concerns his own pocket and 
those of his brethren in juxtaposition with him, who, 
perhaps, unjustly gain by his loss.”’ 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


Optrcs.—In a former number of THE Critic, vide 
page 339, we stated that a curious series of experiments 


reviewer has the following startling passage :—‘‘ If a | on diffraction had been published by Lord Brougham, 


and thinking that some of our readers might be inte- 
rested in this subject, we now give in detail, the 
propositions which his Lordship establishes by his 
well-devised experiments. An account of the experi- 
ments themselves, and of the instruments employed in 
making them, would take up more space than we can 
afford ; they may be found in exctenso in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for the year 1850, and to these we 
must refer our inquiring readers. By experiments his 
Lordship establishes the following propositions : 

“1. The flexion of any pencil or beam, whether of 
white or of homogeneous light, is in some constant 
proportion to the breadth of the coloured fringes 
formed by the rays, after passing by the bending body. 
Those fringes are not three, but a very great number, 
continually decreasing as they recede from the bendin 
body, in deflexion, where only one body is acting; an 
they are real images of the luminous body by whose 
light they are formed. 

“2. The rays of light, when inflected by bodies near 
which they pass, are thrown into a condition or state 
which disposes them to be on one of their sides more 
easily deflected than they were before the first flexion, 
and disposes them on the other side to be less easily 
deflected, and when deflected by bodies, they are 
thrown into a condition or state, which disposes them 
on one side to be more easily inflected, and on the other 
side to be less easily inflected than they were before the 
first flexion. 

‘*3. The rays disposed on one side by the first 
flexion, are polarized on that side by the second flexion, 
and the rays polarized on the other side by the first 


| flexion, are depolarized and disposed on that side by 


the second flexion. 

‘4. The disposition communicated by the flexion to 
the rays is alternative, and after inflexion they cannot 
be again inflected on either side, nor after deflexion 
can they be deflected. But they may be deflected after 
inflexion, and inflected after deflexion, by another 
body acting upon the sides disposed, and not by its 


| acting upon the sides polarized. This is gathered from 


the experiments in proof of the second and third pro- 
positions. 
‘* 5. The disposition impressed upon the rays, whether 


| to be easily deflected or easily inflected, by a second 


bending body, is strongest nearest the first bending 


| body, and decreases as the distance between the two 


bodies increases. 

**6. The figures made by the inflerion of the second 
body acting upon the rays deflected by the first, must, 
according to the calculus applied to the case, be broader 
than those made by the second body deflecting those 
rays inflected by the first. 

‘**7, When one body only acts upon the rays, it must, 
by deflexion, form them into fringes or images decreas- 
ing as the distance from the bending body increases, 
But when the rays deflected and disposed by one body 
are afterwards inflected by a second body, the fringes 
will increase as they recede from the direct rays. A 
when the fringes made by the inflexion of one body, 
and which increase with the distance from the direct 
rays, are deflected by a second body, the effect of the 
disposition and of the distances is such as to correct the 
effect of the first flexion, and the fringes by deflexion 
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of the second body are made to decrease as they recede 
from the direct rays. 

‘“*8. It is proved by experiment, that the inflexion 
of the second body, makes broader fringes or images 
than its deflexion after the inflexion of the first body; 
and also that the inflecto-deflerion fringes decrease, 
and the deflecto-inflexion fringes increase with the 
distance from the direct rays. 

*©9, The joint action of two bodies, situated similarly 
with respect to the rays which pass between them, so 
near as to be affected by both bodies, must, whatever 
be the law of their action, provided it be inversely, at 


some power of the distance produce fringes or images | 


which increase with the distance from the direct rays. 
“10. It is proved by experiment that the fringes or 

images increase as the distance increases from the direct 

ra 


ys. 
“11. The phenomena described in the foregoing 


propositions are wholly unconnected with interference, | 


and incapable of being referred to it.” 

Eruno.tocy.—aAt the last mecting of the Ethnolo- 
gical Society of London, Mr. Catlin, the American 
traveller, and collector of North American Indian euri- 
osities, produced a paper on the Mandan Indians, a tribe 
now very nearly if not entirely extinct. In this he 
gave a very detailed and comprehensive account of their 
physical and anatomical characters, their social, domes- 
tic, and religious practices, and of their intellectual and 
moral faculties and habits. Some of their religious 
rites and ceremonies were amongst the most remarkable, 
to which, at any time, our attention has been directed ; 
but remarkable as they were, yet the fact that Mr. 
Catlin, himself, as well as one or two other gentlemen 
then present, have been eye-witnesses of these observ- 
ances, places their reality beyond all doubt. Altogether, 
the paper was a most enlarged and valuable contribution 
to our Ethnological knowledge, and we learn that great 
part of it will be published in the transactions of this 
society. 

From a comparison of athletic men of Great Britain 
with Greek statues, Mr. Brent deduces that the wrestlers 
of Cornwall, Devonshire, and the North of England, 
are not inferior to those statues. Although there is 
considerable difficulty in procuring an accurate average 
of the weights and measurements of the men of any 
particular country, yet we think Mr. Brent has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining those of the athlete of our own 
country, for, to our own knowledge, he has, with great 
pains, weighed and measured the most celebrated 
od cricketers, wrestlers, rowers, pedestrians, and 
others. These results he has compared with the heights 
and weights of soldiers and policemen, and these again, 
with certain celebrated Greek statues. 

GroGcrarny.—According to Captain Strachey, who 
has travelled extensively in Central Asia, the elevated 
region known to us under the name Thibet, forms the 
summit of a great elevation above the general level of 
the earth’s surface, of which the two mountain chains, 
Himalaya and Konenlun may be described as the south 
and north faces; these chains of mountain having no 
definite existence apart from the general mass. The 
plains of Northern India extend along the entire 
southern edge of the Himalaya, over about 500,000 
square miles, seldom or never reaching a higher cieva- 
tion than 1,200 feet above the sea. From these the 
mountains rise suddenly and in a well-defined line. 
The exterior range, named Siwaliks by Dr. Falconer 
and Colonel Cantley, has no great elevation, scarcely 
exceeding 3,000 feet. Immediately above these rise 
the first ranges of the great mountain region that 


extends to the north, over a breadth of upwards of 200 | 


miles. The loftiest peaks, some of which exceed 
28,000 feet in height, are usually found along a line of 
eighty or ninety miles from the southern edge of the 
chain, which is broken up into groups, separated by 
deep gorges, and connected by transverse spurs with the 
water-shed range that runs twenty or thirty miles 
further to the north. a ¢ 
which forms the boundary between Thibet and our 
provinces, the traveller finds himself on a plain of 150 
miles in length, and thirty or forty miles in breadth, 


the elevation of which varies from 16,000 feet along its | 
southern edge, to 14,500 feet in its more central parts, | 


where it is cut through by the river Sutlej. It is every- 
where intersected by stupendous ravines, that of the 
Sutlej being nearly 3,000 feet deep, which are furrowed 
out of the alluvial matter of which the plain is com- 
posed. The mountains that bound this plain to the 
north, hardly enter the region of perpetual snow, the 


famous peak of Kailas which is nearly 22,000 feet in | 
altitude, being the highest point. The lakes of Rakastal | 


and Manasarowawat the eastern extremity of the plain, 
are at an elevation of 15,200 feet. 
Grotocy.—Captain Strachey, in describing the 
geology of this part of Central Asia, remarks, that from 
the Siwalik range, which is already known to be of the 


tertiary age, the mountains are formed of metamorphic | 


rocks, until we pass the line of greatest élevation. 
Fossiliferous rocks are then again met with, and form 
a regular sequence from the lower silurian to the ter- 
tiary formations. He has collected and brought to this 
country fossils from all these beds. The great plain 
which he describes in his account of the geography of 
this region is composed of tertiary beds, and in them 
fossilized remains of the elephant and the rhinoceros 
have been found at an elevation of between 14,000 and 
15,000 feet above the sea. From a general considera- 
tion of these circumstances, it is inferred that the 
present wonderful development of the Himdlaya and of 


On crossing this water-shed, | 


| the elevated regions of Thibet, dates no further back 
| than the tertiary period; being, in fact, one of the 
most recent changes that the surface of the earth has 
undergone. Glaciers abound in all parts of the moun- 
tains covered with perpetual snow, descending as low 
as 11,500 feet. The snow-line, descends to about 
15,500 feet on the southern face of the Himalaya, 
whereas to the north of the great peaks, and on the 
mountains bordering the plain of Thibet, the snow-line 
has receded 19,000 or 20,000 feet. This phenomenon 
depends chiefly on the fact, that the quantity of snow 
| that falls to the north of the great Himalayan peaks, 
| is far less than that which falls on their southern slopes. 

VEGETABLE PuysrtoLocy.—The following are the 
general conclusions warrantably deducible from the 
various statements of facts and opinions on the Physical 
and Economical Effects of Tropical Forests in British 
India : 

Ist. That over large portions of the Indian Empire, 
there is at present an almost uncontrolled destruction 
of the indigenous forests in progress, by the careless 
habits of the native population. 

2nd. That in Malabar, Tenasscrim, and Scinde, 
where supervision is exercised, considerable improve- 
ment has already taken place in the forests. 

8rd. That these improvements may be extended by a 
rigid enforcement of the present regulations, and the 
enactment of additional provisions of the following 
character, namely, a careful maintenance of the forests 
by the plantation of seedlings in the place of mature 
trees removed; the prohibition of cutting until trees 
are well grown, with rare and special exceptions for 
peculiar purposes; in cases of trees yielding gums, 
resins or other valuable products, that greater care be 
taken in tapping or notching the trees, most serious 
damage at present resulting from neglect in this ope- 
ration. 

4th. That special care and attention should be given 
to the preservation and maintenance of the forests 
oceupying tracts unsuited for culture, whether by 
reason of altitude, or by peculiarities of physical 
structure. 

5th. That in a country to which the maintenance of 
its water supplies is of such extreme importance, the 
indiscriminate clearance of forests around the localities 
whence the supplies are derived, is greatly to be depre- 
cated. 

6th. That as much local ignorance prevails as to the 
number and nature of valuable forest products, measures 
should be taken to supply, through the officers in charge, 
information calculated to diminish such ignorance. 

7th. That, as much information which may be of 
practical utility is contained in the Manuscript Reports 
and Proceedings of the late Plantation Committee, it is 
desirable that the same should, if practicable, be 
abstracted and given to the public. , 

From abundant evidence adduced by Dr. Cleghorn, in 
relation to this important subject, it appears that 
neither the government, nor the community at large, 
derive all those advantages from the forests of India 
which they are capable of yielding, under careful and 
proper management, Many valuable products of which 
the worth is known and appreciated, are collected in 
methods so wasteful and devoid of care, that it is 
somewhat doubtful if more of them be not lost in the 
process of collecting them, than find their way into the 
markets of commerce. ‘There are many of these pro- 
ducts which, at present are appreciated only by the 
scientific observer, but it is highly probable, that in the 
deep recesses of these great tropical forests, there may 
lie concealed from view, many substances which only 
| await recognition by the instructed and enlightened, to 
take their places amongst the valuable articles of social 
requirements and luxury of manufacturing industry, or 

of medical practice. As one illustration of the vast 
importance of this subject, Dr. Cleghorn refers to the 
destruction now carried on in these forests, of the plant 
which yields that valuable article of commerce, and of 
social life, the gutta percha, Isonandra gutta. The 
extent of these forests is so great as at present to be 
| unknown; but the ordinary mode of collecting the 
gum renders it very probable that the present abundant 
supply of this article may suffer considerable and serious 
diminution. 

AGRICULTURE.—Although the cultivation of flax is 
| not by any means a new subject to the practical farmer 
of this country, yet the discovery by M. Claussen, of 
the new substance called flar-cotton cannot be without 
great importance to the British agriculturist. The 
chief objections to an increased cultivation of flax in 
this country, have hitherto been its exhaustive character, 
and its bulky nature, which rendered it unsuitable for 
a distant market, and obliged the grower to depend 
entirely on the neighbouring manufacturer, or to go 
| through minute and tedious processes, to the interrup- 
| tion of the other business of his farm. M. Claussen 
has succeeded in removing both these objections. The 
| crop of flax, instead of being pulled as was formerly 
necessary, before being ripe, may now ripen its seed 
which the farmer may keep at home to fatten his bul- 
locks, and so enrich his land. When the crop is ripe, 
it may be put into stacks like any other crop, and when 
the farmer is disposed to offer it at market for sale, he 
can provide himself with a simple machine by means of 
| which he ean clean the fibre partially, separating it 
| from the straw, thus reducing the bulk of his crop to 
fit it for conveyance to the market, while he retains 
| upon his farm a large portion of his crop, which would 
| otherwise be lost to it. The flax thus prepared, is 
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adapted to the manufacture of sailcloths, ropes, canvass, 
nets, bags, and other coarse articles. It is equally 
available for the linen manufactures. The estimates 
already given are sufficiently encouraging, and it is 
much to be desired, that the anticipations of M. Claussen 
may be realized, and by this means bring the farmer 
and the manufacturer into a condition of greater mutual 
benefit and reciprocal dependence. To secure success 
for M. Claussen’s process, there must, of course, be 
pains: taking cultivation ; the land must be thoroughly 
drained, cleansed, and well pulverized. It is generally 
found to succeed best when following a crop of oats, 
where the land-is clean and in good condition. The 
Times says, that one, and that not the least beneficial 
results of flax culture is, that wherever it has been 
introduced in England, it has increased the employment 
and improved the social condition of the people. 

Chevalier Claussen has published a pamphlet on the 
growth or cultivation of flax, in which is described at 
length his émportant discovery of flax-cotton, The 
principle of tiie invention by which flax is adapted for 
spinning upon cotton, wool, or silk, independent of flax 
machinery, consists in destroying the cylindrical or 
tubular character of the fibre by means of carbonic acid, 
or other gas, the action of which, splits the tubes into 
a number of ribband-like filaments, solid in character, 
and of a gravity less than cotton, the upper and under 
surfaces of which are segments of circles, and the sides 
of which are ragged and serrated. The most important 
part of this valuable invention is, to fit the fibres of the 
flax for spinning on the ordinary cotton or woollen 
machinery, for which they are not adapted on account 
of their tubular and comparatively harsh and elastic 
character. The process by which this is effected is 
thus described in his pamphlet. ‘ The flax is cut by a 
suitable machine into the required lengths, and satu- 
rated in a solution of sesquicarbonate of soda (common 
soda) a sufficient length of time to allow of the liquid 
entering into, and permeating, by capillary attraction, 
every part of the small tubes. When sufficiently satu- 
rated, the fibres are taken out, immersed in a solution 
of diluted sulphuric acid, of the strength of about one 
part. to two hundred parts of water. ‘The action of the 
acid on the soda contained in the tube, liberates the 
carbonic acid gas which it contains, the expansive 
power of which causes the fibres to split, and produces 
the result above described. ‘The fibre is then bleached, 
and after having been dried and carded in the same 
manner as cotton, is fit for being spun on the ordinary 
cotton or woollen machinery.” We are informed in 
The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
that at the meeting of that society, in February of the 
present year, specimens or samples of cloth woven from 
equal parts of prepared flax and cotton, at the mill of 
Messrs. Bright, at Rochdale, were exhibited; and, at 
the same time, Professor Way, the chemist of the 
Agricultural Society, demonstrated by experiment to 
the members then assembled, the perfect practicability 
of the process as invented and described by M. Claussen. 

One or more of the Transatlantic Journals mention 
the invention of a mode of employing gas as a producer 
of motion. Mr. Solomans, of Cincinnati, the inventor, 
produces the gas from common whiting, sulphuric acid, 
and water, therefore, if our acquaintance with chemistry 
be correct, the gas in question produced by the opera- 
tion of these agents upon each other, is carbonic acid 
gas. In favour of the idea of such an invention, we 
need only to refer our readers to the well-known expe- 
riment of Thilorier :—‘‘ Carbonic acid gas, retained in 
a strong vessel under great pressure, is allowed to escape 
from a small orifice; the sudden expansion requires so 
great a supply of force, that in furnishing the demands 
of the expanding gas, certain other portions of the gas 
contract to such an extent as to solidify ; thus we have 
reciprocal expansion and contraction going on in one 
and the same substance, the time being too limited for 
the whole to assume an uniform temperature, or, in 
other words, an uniform extent of expansion.” 








A letter from St. Petersburg says, that the Imperia 
Society of Geography in that city is just now exhibiting 
extraordinary activity. Scarcely has the African Expe- 
dition which it despatched in search of the sources of 
the Nile returned, cre it sets about the preparation of a 
new mission, to explore the peninsula of Kamschatka 
an! other Russian possessions in the Pacifie Ocean. 
This latter expedition will be placed under the direction 
of a young Polish geographer, the Count de Czapski. 

The Giornale di Roma gives an account of a most 
singular meteor, which was remarked on the 19th ult., 
after sunset, in the vicinity of the Volscian Appenines 
and the Alban mountains. A splendid fiery globe, appa- 
rently as large as the moon when seen at the horizon, 
rose to the altitude of about thirty degrees. It con- 
tinued its course from west to east for some time, and 
at last burst with the noise of thunder, scattering thou- 
sands of luminous fragments around, which soon dise 
appeared. 

A writer in The North British Mail, who signs 
himself ‘* Parallax,’’ has recently revived the ancient 
belief that the surface of the world is flat, and not 
round, as affirmed by modern science. 

Gold has been discovered at Bathurst district, New 
South Wales, in quantity smaller or greater, but quite 
sufficient to throw the whole population into commotion, 
if not into a state of downright frenzy. 

A New Iron Districr 1n Yorksurre.—From 
some interesting facts mentioned at the meeting of the 
Leeds Northern (late Leeds and Thirsk) Railway Come 
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ny, on Thursday, it appears that an extremely rich 
Bed of ager nt of aa extent, has been discovered 
in Cleveland, between Stokesley and Whitby. 

A leading article in The Times heralds the existence 
of an engineering scheme for bringing London and 
Calcutta within seven days’ journey of each other! 
Referring to an article about two years ago, in which 
the journalist surprised his readers with the original 
prospectus of the ‘Direct Calais and Mooltan,” he 
now follows up that announcement with the statement, 
that “‘since then the scheme has been actually extended 
in its scope, discussed in its details, approved in much 
of its purport, and so far advanced that of the four great 
divisions of the route two have been positively decided 
on, and are in present course of completion.” 

We read in the French paper appearing in Constan- 
tinople that a Polish refugee of the name of Radniski 
has discovered a sort of perpetuum mobile, at least an 
engine which somewhat approaches perpetual motion, 
for when once put in motion it can preserve it for 
twenty years. ‘The power of this engine is said to be 
greater than that of any other yet known. The article 
in the same paper says that the inventor has made as a 
model a small carriage, twenty-two inches long, eleven 
inches wide, and fourteen inches high ; that it carries a 
burden of one ton; and that its speed is a mile a 
minute. ‘The inventor is now occupied in building a 
mill after his method for the Turkish Government. 

Dors THE Moon INFLUENCE THE WEATHER? 
—From remote ages a traditionary opinion has prevailed 
among the rude—and civilised too—people of all nations, 
that the moon influenced the weather. A few years ago 
the French astronomers reported against this opinion as 
a fallacy, and the question was thought to be settled; 
but in the July number of the American Journal of 
Science and Arts, Mr. J. W. Alexander contributes a 
short article on meteorological coincidences, in which he 
states, as the result of a long continued series of obser- 
vations, ‘‘that the third day before the new moon 
regulated the weather on each quarter-day of that 
lunation, and also characterised the general aspect of 
the whole period. Thus, if the new moon happened 
on the 26th of May, 1851, the term day was the 24th; 
the weather on which the 24th of May determined was 
to be on the 26th of May, and on the 3rd, 11th, and 
19th of June, the quarter days respectively of that 
lunation.”’ This is an important discovery, and shows 
that the influence of the moon is appreciable, contrary 
to the generally received opinion among the learned.— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


1. OF BOOKS, &c. 


THACKERAY is writing a novel in three volumes, to be 

ublished in the winter. The scene is in England early 
in the eighteenth century, and the stage will be crossed 
by many of the illustrious actors of that time—such as 
Bolingbroke, Swift, and Pope; and Dick Steele will 
play a prominent part.——No. 1 of a new series of the 
Journal of Sacred Literature, by the Rev. Dr. Kitto, 
will be published on the Ist of October. It is pro- 
posed to make the contents more popular, without im- 
pairing its character for scholarship.——The French 
papers announce the publication of a volume containing 
an exact reproduction and critical history of all the 
ultra-republican placards displayed upon the walls of 
Paris since February, 1848, under the title Les Affiches 
Rouges.——The titles of the recent English issues seem 
to savour of the “‘ whatis it >’ style. Knight advertises 
The Travellers Joy ; another, Stepping Stones to the 
French Language ; another, a copious supply of Scalp 
Hunters at his Library; another, Shall we Spend 
100,0002.? another, On the Construction of Sheep- 
Solds (religious) ; another, A Lashing for the Lashers; 
another, The Botanical Looker-out ; another, The 
Morning Land ; another, The Folded Lamb ; another, 
Mrs. Toogood’s History of Greece; another, Per- 
sonality of the Tempter; another, What I Saw, by 
Mr. Comie Eye ; and last, but not least, Wil? you give 
up your Lantern; a practical Question for Cot- 
tagers!!—-—Eugene Sue has found time to write 
another romance for one of the daily journals. It is 
called Fernand Duplessis; or, the Memoirs of a 
Husband ; and is, it appears, to be an exposure of what 
in France it is the fashion to call the miseries and 
iniquities of married life——The Literary Gazette 
says that M. Simonidés, a Greek savant, has dis- 
covered in the old papers cf a Greek convent an in- 
dication that the original MS. of the Acts of the 
Aposties was buried in an island in the Sea of Marmora. 
A search has been made in the spot pointed out, and it 
has led to the discovery, not of the Acts, but of a copy 
of one of Aristotle’s treatises, and a map of the islands. 
The things appear to have been interred by a monk 
about the year 1204.—The Neapolitan Government 
promises a pamphlet in answer to Mr. Gladstone’s in 
which the impeachment which has made so powerful an 
impression on the European public is to be refuted by 
reference to ‘‘authentic documents,’”’ and the archives 
of the legal tribunals ——A work has been circulating 
in the French circles at Vienna for some time past 
which has caused no little sensation. It is a new 
edition of a work published in Paris in 1829, from the 
- of the Baroness Newborough, mother of Lord 
New borough, The Baroness declares herself to be a 
Princess of the house of Orleans; and Louis Philippe, 





the son of an Italian attendant in the prisons, to have 
been substituted immediately after her birth, to obtain 
the desired object of a male heir to the Orleans branch. 
The revelations in question are contained in very cir- 
cumstantial letters of this same attendant of the prisons, 
Lorenzo Chiappini, and in deathbed confessions of other 
individuals taken upon oath. The raising of Lady 
Newborough to the Peerage, and the fact of the pre- 
viously needy Chiappini having left considerable pro- 
perty at his death, give weight to the statements; but 
most of all, the extraordinarily striking resemblance of 
Lady Newborough and her sons to the very marked 
features that characterized the Bourbon family; Louis 
Philippe was unlike them in build, in features, and in 
the decided energy of his character (till within the last 
few years of his life.) In France there have long been 
many persons who believed ard repeated this story ; and 
when asked what Louis Philippe himself said to it, they 
always asserted it to be the rock on which he built his 
strength. ‘Should there be another revolution on 
Republican principles, he will fall back upon his real 
origin, enfant du peuple, and tell the Republic he is 
their man ; no aristocrat, but Louis Philippe, the child 
of the people.” 
2. OF LITERARY MEN. 

G. P. R. James, the English novelist, has been severely 
injured by being thrown from his carriage while 
driving an unruly horse. His injuries are not con- 
idered dangerous. Lord John Russell, while in 
attendance on the Queen at Holyrood, intimated by 
letter to Professor Wilson her Majesty’s intention 
to bestow a pension of 3002. a year upon him, in con- 
sideration of his eminent literary services. This act 





towards so distinguished and consistent an opposer of | ee » | ) 
the Whig Government comes with a peculiar grace | 0P¢? on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, to four 


from Lord John Russell. The author of The Wild 
Sports and Natural History of the Highlands has 
met with a severe wound by the accidental discharge of 
agun. On Tuesday week, in consequence of the care- 
lessness of an attendant, the gun went off while his 
arm was touching the muzzle, and the discharge of 
shot tore away part of the flesh of his right arm. For- 
tunately the bone was not hurt; and he is doing well 
since receiving the injury. The King of Saxony, 
accompanied by Marquis d’Azeglio, paid a visit to a 
the illustrious poet Manzoni, and the Abbate Rosmini, 
on the 23rd ult., while on his way to the Lago Mag- 
giore.——A correspondent of the New York Express 
says that the great novelist of America, Mr. J. Fenni- 
more Cooper, continues to fail in health; though he is 
able to ride out, he requires to be lifted in and out of 
his carriage. He received the rite of confirmation 
lately, from Bishop de Lancy. ——The Official Venice 
Gazette of the 30th, states that the priest Pietro Dal- 
loca, a native of Venice, has been condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment, for having sent two numbers of 
the Italia del Popolo of Mazzini to a friend of his at 
Ferrara. ——Thos. Cooper, of Chartist notoriety, author 
of The Purgatory of Suicides, advertises to deliver his 
orations on the genius of all men, from Shakspeare to 
George Fox, the quaker, Milton to Mohammed, and on 
many subjects from astronomy to civil war, at the low 
charge of (to working men) two pounds per speech, or 
at thirty shillings each for a quantity. A letter from 
Florence of the 19thinstant, in the Opinione of Turin, 
says :—‘‘ In the night of Sunday last an Englishman, 
named Walker, was arrested, as well as three or four 
Florentines who were reading at his house the Bible 
of Diodati. This Walker was a great friend of Count 
Guicciardini, who has been temporarily exiled from 
Tuscany by order of the police.” Another journal, 
Constituzionale, states that Mr. Walker was arrested 
on a charge of Protestant propagandism, but after a 
short detention had been set at liberty. —--A case of 
literary and political imposture has been exposed at 
Birmingham. In November last, two volumes were 
published in London as the Personal Adventures of 
of the Baron Von Beck, a Hungarian lady, who, after 
her husband had been killed at the barricades of Vienna, 
underwent a number of exciting adventures as a spy for 
the Hungarian patriot army: she was really a spy, and 
probably did experience some of the vicissitudes she 
so spiritedly narrated, but that constituted the whole 
amount of truth in the book. At Birmingham, on 
Saturday, the ‘ Baroness”’ was to have appeared be- 











fore the magistrates, with Constant Darra, her ‘‘agent | 
and secretary,” on a charge of obtaining money under | 


false pretences. The prosecution was at the instance of 
a society for the succour of Hungarian refugees. When 
the proceedings were about to commence, every one was 
shocked by the announcement that the woman was dead. 
She had just died inananteroom. She had complained 
of illness that morning while in prison ; when brought to 
the court she appeared much exhausted ; a chair was 
given to her, and she expired almost instantly. The 
deceased appeared to be about fifty-four years of age. 
——NM. Alexander Dumas has written the following 
letter to the Presse :—Sir,—I understand that a pub- 
lisher who at second-hand is the owner of a book of 
mine called The History of Louis Philippe, intends 
to issue the work under the title of Mysteries of a 
Royal Family. I have written the History of Louis 
Philippe, just as I have written the History of Louis 
XIV., Louis XV., and XVI., the History of the Revo- 
lution, and the History of the Empire. I have sold this 
series of historical works to a single publisher, M. 
Dufour. ff never had the intention to provoke the 


scandal indicated by the title with which I am threat- 
ened in a substitution for the one that I had given to 





| Lord Overstone, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Macaulay, 








| University of London. 


the work. In the life of Louis Philippe and of the 
royal family there is nothing mysterious. A fatal 
obstinacy in a course leading to an abyss: there’s for 
the king. For the queen there is goodness, self-sacrifice, 
charity, religion, virtue. For the deceased royal prince 
and his living brothers, there is courage, loyalty, gal- 
lantry, intelligence, patriotism. You see in ail this 
there is nothing mysterious. If he persists in giving to 
my book a title which I regard as infamous, the courts 
of justice shall decide between me and the publisher. 
May God keep me from invoking aught but historical 
truth with regard to aman who touched my hand when 
a king, and my heart when an exile. ALEX. Dumas. 
3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 

Dr. Lingard’s Library has been bequeathed by the late 
learned historian to St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw.—— 
The Parlour Magazine states that some of the mira- 
culous darkness that overspread the land of Egypt, con- 
tained in a phial, is showed to travellers at a celebrated 
cathedral on the Continent.——A Parliamentary return, 
moved for by Mr. Hume, contains an account of the bibles 
and testaments printed by the Queen’s printer in Scot- 
land from the 1st January, 1848, to the 31st December, 
1850. It appears that the total number in 1848 was 
138,385 bibles, 172,700 testaments; the drawback on 
the paper used amounted to 8647. 8s. In 1849, the 
number printed was 47,670 bibles, 86,549 testaments ; 
drawbacks, 440/. 2s. 4d. The number printed in 1850 
was 113,250 bibles, 149,800 testaments; drawback, 
693/. 4d.—-The doors of the British Museum will be 
opened daily, except on Saturday, from ten to five 
o’clock, during the month. At the end of September, the 
establishment will be closed for a week, and then only 


o’clock.——An agent of the French government is now 
in Madrid, charged with the mission of laying down the 
basis of a treaty between France and Spain for the 
suppression of literary piracy. His overtures have been 
very favourably received by the Spanish cabinet—~ 
Some time since, Lord Seymour purchased the Gate 
House, in the High Street, Totness, and at a cost of 
about 1,000/. presented it to the townsmen, fitly fur- 
nished for a mechanics’ institute, library, and reading- 
room. ‘The principal residents of all parties and sects 
acknowledged the gift, on Tuesday, by a public dinner to 
Lord Seymour, at which all political questions were 
carefully avoided, and the generosity of the chief guest 
was the topic of friendly speeches and conversation. 
The Stamp Office has given notice to provincial 





| journals, that announcements of ‘arrivals at hotels,’’ 


whenever a list appears with a special hotel mentioned, 
will henceforth be charged with the advertisement duty. 
The Maidstone Gazette thinks this rather sharp prac- 
tice, and calls for uniformity—let Metropolitan journals 
be prohibited from stating at what hotels the Queen 
stops, and what ‘ distinguished foreigners’? have ar- 
rived at Mivart’s, The University of London con- 
ferred degrees on its graduates, and presented honours 
to its prizemen, on Wednesday week; the Earl of Bur- 
lington, chancellor, presiding; and Lord Monteagle, 
being 
present. The Rezistrar reported that the Queen had 
placed New College, London, in connexion with the 
The list of degrees shows that 
University College preserves its reputation of being the 
institution most resorted to by the “‘ working” stu- 
dents. The report just issued by the New York 
Board of Education shows a steady increase in all the 
means of elementary training in that city. During the 
past year they report the addition of eight new schools 
and 4,389 new scholars within their district. The 
returns of average attendance, the truest test of the 
interest felt by parents in the working of the schools, 
evidence a still greater increase of their usefulness. 
During the past year the number of names on the regis- 
ters increased 5 per cent. ; while the number in actual 
attendance at school from day to day increased 11 per 
cent. The actual number of children now attending 
public schools in New York amounts to 107,363. 
A conversazione took place at the Town-hall, Manches- 
ter, on the 28th ult., under the auspices of the new 











| association started iu opposition to the National Public 





School Society, for promoting a local scheme of educa- 
tion for the boroughs of Manchester and Salford, sup- 
ported by public rates. It was presided over by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Manchester, and was 
very respectably attended, there being from 400 to 500 
persons present. Among them were—Mr. J. Heywood, 
M.P., Mr. J. Brotherton, M.P., Mr. J. Heald, M.P., 
the Very Rev. Dr. Bowers, Dean of Manchester, Rev. 
Canon Clifton, Rev. Dr. Burton, Rev. C. Richson, Rev. 
H. Stowell, and upwards of twenty other clergymen of 
the Established Church. Of methodists there weve 
present—Dr. Hannah, Dr. Bunting and his son, Mr. J. 
P. Bunting, Mr. Wood, M.D., Mr. Osborn, Mr. 
Fernley, Mr. Barnes, and others. The independents 
were represented by Mr. S. Fletcher (merchant), Mr. 
R. Fletcher, and Mr. Gwyther; and there were also 
present many respectable inhabitants of the town. 
Papers were read, and speeches delivered, in further- 
ance of the project. 





When the persecuting Papists boasted much of their 
moderation, it was observed in the House of Commons : 
“ They should rather boast of their mzrder-ation.” 

Robert Hall said of family prayer, “it serves as an 
edge and border, to preserve the web of life from 
unravelling.” 
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[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowe-t price, to THE Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. 
in this List. | 





Potgieseri de Conditione et Statu Servorum apud Germanos. | 


8vo. Col. Agrip. 1718. 





Tue faculties of young children resemble a troop of 
raw recruits in the field of battle, who have not yet 
learned to comprehend their relative positions or to obey 
instinctively the commands of their officers. i 
full of his own activity and ardour, but the strength and 
well-directed force, resulting from united exertion is 
wanting, the consequence is irregularity of action, and 
rapid defeat. A simple but beautiful little anecdote 


in illustration of this point occurs to me, which, while | 
it serves to prove the truth of the remark, will show | 
the | 
irregular activity of certain faculties, necessary in them- | 


how easily judicious treatment can overcome 
selves, and highly useful when under the control of the 
superior sentiments. The mother herself related the 
fact to me as follows :—One day happening to leave 
some change on the table near which her little girl, four 
years old, was playing, on returning to the room she 


missed the money. It immediately occurred to her that 


the child had taken it up to play with, and accordingly | 


she asked her where the money was. The latter denied 


havin: touched it, but in a manner that betrayed some | 
The lady, however, took no notice of this 


uneasine:s, 
and rang tor the servant, who said she had not been in 
the room since her mistress left it. 
feeling certain that her daughter had the money, and 
seeing something folded in her apron, requested her, in 
a gentle manner, to show her what she had there; the 
child turned away, saying she had been picking some 
stones up for the garden. How did the mother act? 
She wisely led the little girl into an adjoining room, 
where they might be quite alone, and then firmly but 
quietly unfolded the tightly grasped hands and discovered 
the money. 


ness 
severity. 
trial,—instead of betraying anger, instead of upbraid- 
ing or inflicting punishment, she sank into a chair and 
burst into tears. 
direct appeal to her feelings of attachment and her 


highest sentiments, rushed broken-hearted into her | 


mother’s arms and hid her tears of shame and repentance 
in her bosom. 


tendency, which, however slight in the first instance, 
might, it often repeated, have become a direct habit. 
From Dr. Browne's Lectures at the Phrenological 
Museum, Strand, 

IMPROVEMENT IN Correr.—-The question as to the 


quality of the coffee sold, having created much interest | 


of late, a few observations on this subject may be ac- 
ceptable to our readers, all being aware that there is 


great difficulty in obtaining a genuine cup of this ex- | 
Our neighbours across the Chan- | 


hilarating beverage. 
nel have long been famous for obtaining the pure aroma 


of this fragrant berry, and we see no reason why our | 


English housewives should not be able to do the same. 
Having recently been invited to judge for ourselves of 
coffee thus prepared by the French Coffee and Chocolate 
Company, New Oxford Street, we have been somewhat 


initiated into the matter, and a finer cup of the extract | 
The great secret appears | 
to be in the solution and mixing of several sorts of the | 


we certainly never tasted. 


berry, as well as the roasting, so little understood by 
our coffee dealers. From this mixture any person is 
enabled to produce an extract equal to the far-famed 
cafés of Paris. The process of making, is to allow 


boiling water to filter through the ground powder, and | 


thus a rich extract will be obtained, containing all the 
aroma and fragrance so much admired by all consumers 
of this delightful beverage.—( From a Correspondent. ) 

Cowrer or Cooper.—The poet’s family was ori- 
ginally of Stroode in Slinfold, Sussex, not Kent, as 
Lord Campbell (Lives of the Chan., vol. iv. p. 258) 
states, and spelt their names Cooper. The first person 
who altered the spelling was John Cooper, of London, 
father of the first baronet, and he probably adopted that 
mode in affectation of the Norman spelling; the 
family having in those days been styled Le Cupere, 
Cuper, and Coupre in Norman-French, and Cuparius in 
Latin, as may be seen by the grants made to Battle 
Abbey. The pronunciation was never changed. All 
the Sussex branches continued the spelling of Cooper 
until the time of Henry Cowper of Stroode, who died 
1706. In Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors 
(p. 259), the first letter is signed ‘* William Cooper.” 
—From Votes and Queries. 

Meanino or Luncnugeon.—Our familiar name of 
luncheon is derived from the daily meal of the 
Spaniards at eleven o’clock, termed once’ or /’once, 
(pronounced U’onchy.)—Gatherings in Spain, 

There are published in the city of New York fourteen 
daily papers, whose aggregate circulation amounts to 
158,621 daily; the largest number, 55,000, being 
issued by The New York Sun, a neutral journal. Of 
the weekly papers there are sixty-five, of all characters, 
on all subjects, and in five languages. Amongst them 
they possess a circulation of 504,204, the New York 
Tribune leading the list with 48,000 subscribers. 


No charge is made for insertion | 


Each is | 


The mother now | 


How difficult in such a not uncommon | 
case to act wisely, viz. to prove to the child the great- | 
of the fault, and yet avoid the appearance of | 
The mother, thus touchingly surmounted the | 


The child instantly overcome by this | 


‘The impression thus made, has never | 
been effaced, and the “child is for ever rescued from a | 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGE, 


MARTIN—SAVILLE.— Recently, at the church of St. Nicholas, 
Brighton, Miss Helena Faucit Saville, the charming Helen 
Faucit of the dramatic world, to Mr. Theodore Martin, 

| solicitor, the Bon Gaultier of Tait's Magazine—the author, 

| under that title, of un- numbered brilliant literary sketches 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


in prose—the writer of the ‘ Book of Ballads,” and the 

editor and translator of some of the most valuable of the 

versions from old French and modern German authors 
published by Bohn. We hear it reported that it is not Mrs. 

Martin’s intention to quit the stage. 

DEATHS. 

Grsson.—Recently, Mr. B. P. Gibbon, the line engraver, 
deservedly celebrated for his many excellent engravings 
after the works of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
| Jones. —On the 30th August, in his 73rd year, Mr. Richard 

Jones, for many years an actor of some repute at Covent 

Garden Theatre. 

Kanic.—On the 29th August, Mr. Charles Keenig, aged 78, 
for many years keeper of the Mineral Department of the 
British Museum. 

OKEN.— Recently, at Zurich, aged 73, Dr. Lorenzo Oken, the 
famous naturalist, whose theory of the cranial homologies 
effected a revolution in philosophical anatomy, and led the 
way to the admirable researches of our own Owen. Lat- 
terly he was Professor of Natural History at the University 
of Zurich. 

O’SvuLiivan.—Recently, in Dublin, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
O'Sullivan, a political writer of much force and activity, 
and one of the leading contributors to The Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine. 

PauLvs.—On the 10th September. at Heidelberg, Dr. H. E.G 
Paulus, Doctor of Theology, Philosophy, and Laws. He 

| has been for more than half-a-century known as one of the 


sophical writers of Germany. 
Watsu.—Recently, at Cork, Professor Walsh, who filled the 
chair of law at the Queen's College. 





List of New Books. 


Adams's (J.) Anatomy and Diseases of Prostate Gland, 
8vo. 5s. cl. 

Adams's (W.) Gem of the Peak, 5th ed. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Aird’s Student’s Self-Instructing French Grammar, 6th 
edit. ls. 

Aird’s Student’s Self-Instructing Latin Grammar, sq. 1s. swd. 

Alban, a Tale, by Author of ‘*Lady Alice,” 3 vols. post 
Rvo, 31s. 6d. 

Art-Journal Iustrated Catalogue of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, 1851, roval 4to. 21s. el. 

| Babbage’s Exposition of 1851, 2nd edit. with Additions, 

|  8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Beddoes’ (T. L.) Poems, with Memoir, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6d, cl. 

Beddoes’ Poems Complete (including ‘‘ Death’s Jest Book”), 
12s. cl. 

Benisch’s (Dr.) Jewish Bible, Part I., 8vo. 5s, swd. 

Bohn’s Standard Library, ‘Louis XIV., by James.” new 
edit. 7s. cl. 

Bolland’s (W.) Cricket Notes, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Bull’s (Dr. T.) Hints to Mothers, 7th edit. revised, fe. 5s. cl. 

Cecil's The Stud Farm; or, Hints on Breeding for the Turf, 
&e. 5s. 

Chalmers’s Memoirs, by Rev. W. Hanna, Vol. III. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl. 

Chambers’s Emigrant’s Manual, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. swd. 
4s. 6d. cl. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People, Vol. X. crown 8vo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Chatelain’s (Chevalier de) Rambles through Rome, 8vo. 
12s. 6d. cl. 

Churton’s (E.) Railroad Book of England, 1 vol. royal 8yo. 
21s. el. 

| Church's (T.) Gospel Victories, 12 mo. 2s. bds. 

| Cicero’s nature of the Gods, translated, with Notes, &c., by 
Dr. Francklin, new. ed. fe. 2s. cl. 

Clarke’s (Mrs ) Girlhood of Shakspere’s Heroines, Vol. IL., 
6s. cl. gilt. 

Clayton's (G jun.) Angelology, crown 8vo., 8s. 6d, el. 

Comical Creatures from Wurtemburg, 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. plain, 
6s. coloured, 

Crystal Palace and the Great Exhibition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

De Crignelle’s (H.) Le Morvan, its Wild Sports, &c., trans, 
by Capt. Jesse, crown &vo. 10s. cl. 

| De L’Isere, On Diseases of Females, trans. by Meigs, royal 
8vo. 21s. 

Doyle’s Overland Journey to Great Exhibition, 3s. plain, 
5s. coloured. 

Dunbar’s (G.) Elements of Greek Language, 4th edit. 12mo. 
4s. bd. 

Edelmand and Duke’s Treasures of Oxford, translated by 
Bresslau, 5s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, new edit., “Polar Seas and 
Regions,” 4s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, new edit., “ Humboldt’s Travels 
and Researches, 48. 6d. 

Ellis’s (W.) Education as a means of Preventing Destitution, 
4s. cl. 

Eton Greek Grammar, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Evans (Rev. R. W.) Ministry of the Body, 2d ed. fe. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Fortune's Epitome of the Stocks and Public Funds, 16th ed, 
by D. M. Evans, fe. 6s. cl. 

Gibson’s (G. M.) Le Petit Fablier, 2nd edit. enlarged, 18mo. 
1s. 6d, 

Green’s (B. R.) Guide to Pictorial Perspective, 12mo. ls. swd. 

Gross (S. D.), On Diseases of the Urinary Bladder, &c., 
royal 8vo, 21s. cl. 

Harcourt’s (E.V.) Sketch of Madeira, with Maps, &c. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Henn’s (S.) Religion in Earnest, 12mo. 2s. el. 

Hogg’s Instructor, Vol. VII., new series, imp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cl. 

How’s Illustrated English Classics, Part I., *‘Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope,” 16mo., Is. swd. 

James's Devotiona! Comment on Morning and Evening 
Services, 15s. 

Johnson’s (T. B.) Gamekeeper’s Directory, crown 8vo. 5s. 
hf. bd. 

Johnson’s Dictionary, by Fulton, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
roan, lett. 

Kelke’s (W. H.) Churchvard Manual, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Kings of England, a History for Young Children, 3rd ed. 3scl. 

Kirke White’s (H.) Poetical Works, plates, post 8vo. 6s. cl. gilt. 

Kirwan’s Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes, fe. 
2s. 6d. cl, 





most able and active among the theological and philo- | 


{ ~ 





Kitchiner’s (Dr.) The Cook’s Oracle, fe. 8vo. 5s, cl. 

Knight's Cabinet Shakspere, Vol. III. 18mo. 1s. 6d. el. 

Lady Selina Clifford, a Novel, edit. by Lady Dormer, 2 vols. 21s, 

Life and its Lessons, a Novel, by Mrs. Hubback, 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 

Lonz a a Romance of Kentucky, by J. Weir, 2 vols, 
10s. 6d. 

oe and Balbi’s System of Universal Geography, new 
edit. 15s. 

Marcet’s (Mrs.) Rich and Poor, 18mo. ls. swd. 

Mignet’s (M.) History of Mary Queen of Scots, Vol. IT. 8vo. 


lds. cl. 
Murray’s Handbook for North Germany, new edit. post 8yo, 
12s. cl. 


Murray's Handbook for Switzerland, new edit. post 8vo. 10s. el. 

—— (F.) Mechanics for the Millwright, &c., crown 8yo. 
7é. Cl, 

Parlour Library, Vol. LXV. ‘‘ Rowcroft’s Adventures of an 
Emigrant,” ls. 6d. 

— Magazine of Literature of all Nations, Vol. I. 5s, cl. 
gilt. 

Pictorial Half-Hours of London Topography, small 4to, 
3s. 6d cl. 

Popular Library, Vol. XLII. “Four Sons of Aymon, trans. 
by Hazlitt,” 1s. 

Poit’s (R.) Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, First Three 
Books, 3s. 

Railway Library, Vol. XXXVI. ‘ Adelaide Lindsay,” fe. 1s, 
bds., ls. 6d. cl. 

Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, 7th edit. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

Richard’s (Rev. J.) Sermons, 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Robertson’s (J.) Lights and Shades on a Traveller's Path, 
12s. 6d. cl. 

toutledge’s Standard Novels, Vol. VI. ‘‘Ward’s Jaspar 
Lyle,” 2s. 6d. 

Shakspeare for Schools, with Notes by a Clergyman, 12mo. 
ls. cl. 

Shaw’s (W.) Golden Dreams and Waking Realities, post 
8vo. 9s. cl. 

Sidney’s (S.) Rides on Railways, square, 5s. 6d. cl. 


| Simpson’s (L. F.) Literature of Italy, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Something New from the Story Garden, sq. l6mo. 2s, 6d. 
el. gilt. 
Sterne’s Physical and Political School Geography, 2nd edit. 


v8. OG. 

Sterne’s (L.) Sentimental Journey, illust. by T. Johannot, 
8vo. 7s. 

Stout’s (W.) Autobiography, Edited by J. Harland, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Taylor's (I.) Home Education, 5th edit. revised, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Thiers’s (M. A.) History of Consulate and Empire, Vol. X. 
8vo. 7s. 

Timethrift, Edited by Mrs. Warren, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Tourrier’s Familiar Dialogues, 3rd edit. sq. 3s. swd., 3s. 6d. cl. 

Traveller’s Library, Parts VI. & VII. “Laing’s Residence 
in Norway,” Is. each. 

Tregelle’s (Dr.) The Jansenists, a Chapter in Chnrch History, 
3s. 6d. 

Two Fairy Tales, arranged in Dramatic Form, by a Lady, 
ls. Gd. el. 

Ware's (W.) Sketches of European Capitals, post Svo. 7s. cl. 

White's (G.) Treatise on Weaving, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

White’s (R.) Madeira, its Climate, Scenery, &c., with Map, 
10s. cl. 

Wythes’s (J_H.), M.D., The Microscopist, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Yule’s (Lieut.) Fortification for Officers and Students, 8vo 
10s. 6d 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEALTH WHERE ’T1S SOUGHT! 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 
A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel 

Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 1sth of January, 1850. 
To Professor Hottoway. 

Sir,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my case 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, 
got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by per- 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 
night and morning your Ointment over my chest and 
stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
every body who knows me. 

(Signed) 


CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Litive 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 
To Professor Hottoway. 

Sir, -I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness and debility, with constant nervous 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, togethe 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power, 
informed me that they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my case 
so complicated that nothing could be done for me. One day, 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, I 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went on 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. 

(Signed) WILLIAM SMITH. 
(frequently called EDWARD). 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by teking the larger sizes 


MATTHEW HARVEY. 
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MISS CORNER’S THIRTEEN HISTORIES, I'TINHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE | BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR, 
DAPTED TO SCHOOLS and INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, | J iamegoyittainment, of which jis so desirable, may be 


FAMILIES, pleasantly written, and often an agreeable 
contrast to those dry epitomes with which children are so 
often teased.” — Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Miss CORNER’S 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 
Authorities; such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
&ec. &c. With Map and Chronological Table, 3s. bound. 


Accurate HISTORY | 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from | 


accepted English and Foreign Authorities. With Questions 


to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map of the | 


Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES; with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND; 


and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEES, 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
BANKERS.— Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


The attention of the public is particularly called to the 


p is C any for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the | 3, . ; ip" 
terms of this Company fo oo | Bowels, and Dissolving Uric Acid in Gravel and Gout; also 


| distinction which is made between MALE and Femate Lives. 


with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions 


attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, | 


with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, With the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 
with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps 
and Plates, well bound, 


with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; | 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, & NORWAY, 2s. 6d. | 
GERMANY, and the GERMAN EMPIRE, | 


3s. 6d. 


TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, | 


including GREECE, 3s. 6a. 
POLAND & the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 2s. 6d, 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 2s. 6d. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 


~ 


A MALE. | A FEMALE. A MALE. | A FEMALE. 


| 
Whole Life Premiums. | 





Whole Life Premiums. 


Age next | 
birthday 
birth day. 


; & 
mene Tor ee ee Sad) Za a 
10 > Gi. 2 46 Shi 6} € 2-9 
13 ao 8: 2 F @ 50 419 313 3 
16 11) 3] 1 810]] 53 411 6| 42 6 
20 114 4 rH 6G 6 5 4 0 $14 0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
% | 20 3] 116 2] 6 | 740! 69 6 
30°; 2 5 0! 119 9|} 66 8 40; 710 8 
33 * 6 6i 2 $i 70 |10 0 4! 976 
36 913 0) 2 6 4 73 1116 2 ll 2 6 
40 219 9| 212 0 76 13 1 9 
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* ExampLe.—A Gent'eman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure 1,000/. pavable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 227. 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 


| diate ages, and evéry information may be had at the Head 


A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss | 


CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


HE FIRST HISTORY 

LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 

By Miss CORNER. 
Twenty-four pages of Plates. Printed in a large Type. 

Just published with numerous Illustrations, price Is. 
sewed, or Is. 6d. bound, the Sixth Edition, enlarged, of the 
PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss Corner.—Also, by the same 
Author, at the same price, with Map, EVEKY CHILD’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With Questions to each Chapter, 
for the use of junior classes. 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS | 


in GEOGRAPHY. 
paper cover, and ls. 6d, cloth. 


With numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 
By ANNA MARIA SAR- 


GEANT ; after the same style and manner as Miss Corner’s | 


Play Grammar. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 
useful information, Is. 6d. bound in cloth—CHARLES 
BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the 


GUIDE to) 


of ENG-| 


3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. | 


Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 
FIRE INSURANCES 


Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. 


} 


T= PROCESS of 
| MADE in ONE MINUTE, wit 


obtained by HOVENDEN’S EXHIBITION COMPOUND 
CREAM, an entirely New and Exquisite Preparation, and as 
— for the Toilet will be found beautiful and unique. 

rice ls. 

Sold by all Hair Dressers, and at the Manufactory, 57 and 
58, Crown-street, Finsbury, London. 

N.&. Proprietor of the celebrated Extract of Lavender, 
price 1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


wIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.— Prepared under the immediate care of 

the Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty years by 
the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, 
Restoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of the 





as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affee- 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluabk 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is 1 ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pose 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usuaily resulting from 
the use of the article in powder.— Sold by the sole consignee, 
Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and by all 
Wholesale and Retail Druggis‘s and Medicine Agents through- 
out the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. Gd., 5s, 6d., 
Ils., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s, 
each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation, 
and to see that his name is stamped on each label in green 
ink, as follows:—‘*James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant.’ 


On the value of 


innecessary to enlarge . 


” 





LETTERS PATENT. 

ICE BEING 
hout the aid of Ice, has 
elicited from Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhibition, her 
most gracious approval and unbounded astonishment, by 
MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINES, 
which are now brought to the highest state of perfec tion ; 
as also are the various MACHINES enumerated below 

MALTERS’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ice and Rock Ice from Spring Water, and for Cooling 
Wine, &c., at a trifling cost. 

BUTTER COOLER and FREEZER 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL 


ICE PERCOLATING 


| FUNNEL. 


Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments {| 


have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. TENRY 
DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London, 





LA” REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

In shares of 251. each. Not more than lJ. to be cailed for 
at one time, nor at less intervals than three months. 

This society was partly formed three years ago, and a 
great number of shares were subscribed: hnt the then de- 
pression of the money market compelled its postponement. 

The improved state of the country causing safe and 
profitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- 





| priety of now proceeding to complete the establishment of a 


Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or without the Maps and Use of the | 


Globes, Is. 6d. bound. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; LonomMaAn, 
Smvpxin, Hamitron, and WalrTaKker, 
Teco, Queen-street, Cheapside; ACKERMANN, Strand; and 
all Booksellers. 





BOND’S 

ERMANENT MARKING INK. 
The original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 
or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most chemists, sta- 

tioners, and medicine vendors. Price Is. a bottle. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A 
Valuable, Newly-Invented very small Powerful 
WAISTCOAT-POCKET GLASS, the size of a Walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from four to five 
miles, which is found to be invaluable at the Exhibition, and 
to SporTsMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. 

TELESCOPES.—A New and most Important Invention in 
Telescopes, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some, 
3} inches, with an extra eye piece, will show distinctly 
Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn's Ring, and the Double Stars. They 
Supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes forthe waist- 
coat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. Opera and 
Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers; a minute object 
can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable Newly-invented Preserving SPECTACLES; 
Invisible and all kind of Acoustic Instruments for relief of 
extreme deafness. 

Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 

OYAL VICTORIA FELT 

. CARPETING.-—-The public attention is particularly 
directed to this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty 
of design, durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy 
in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in 
general use many years, and become well established with 
the trade and the public, and can be purchased at all the 
respectable Carpet Houses in London, and in nearly every 
Town in the United Kingdom. 

The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, LOVE- 
LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture Printed and 
Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, Window 
—— Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for Polishing, 

Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough-road, London. 
Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, London. 





Paternoster-row ; | a separate establishment, thus immensely increasing the | 





society whose design has met with such extensive support. 
Another peculiarly advantageous circumstance, is the 
means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 
Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- 
tively trifling cost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- 
ment with the former flourishing society for the use of its 
offices and officers, instead of incurring the great expense of 


profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 

The plan is shortly as follows :— 

1. The Law Reversionary Interest and Investment Society 
to be formed of holders of shares of 25/. each. Deposit, 
2s. 6d. per share. 

2. Calls not to exeeed 1. per share, nor at less intervals 
than three months. 

3 The business to be conducted at the office and by the 
establishment of the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society, but entirely as a distinct society, with 
distinct books, accounts, &c. 

4. The Profession to have the advantage of a fair commir- 
sion on all business its members may bring to the office 

5. To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 
for Revers:onary Interests and Policies of Assurance, 
with an option of converting Reversionary Interests into 


ENAMELLED WINE REFRIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 
pagne, &c. 

MASTERS’S PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing pure Ice from pring 
Water in five minutes, at the cost of 2¢., in the hottest climate. 
Price 30s., and upwards. 

COOLING DECANTER, or CLARET JUG.—COOLING 
and FREEZING FILTERER. 

COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes. &c., &e., &e. 

The PUBLIC is respectfully INVITED to SEE the PRO- 
CESS of MAKING ICE, by the above machines, without the 
aid of Icee—the same process as exhibited by Mr. Masters to 
Her Majesty, at his Refre-hment Rooms, at the Crystal 
Palace, where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cylinders 
uf Kock Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTERS and CO.’S 
principal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining the 
Polytechnic Institution, London. 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER and 
RATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, 


and other Liquids, with pure Carbonic Acid Gas. By this 
apparatus, the purest Soda Water may be obtained at the 
cost of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is the 
operation, that it may be used in the dining-room. By the 


addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious effervescing 
beverage is produced. Price 30s., and upwards. 

N.B.— Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring Soda Water, 
making Lemonade, Ices, &c. 

Also, MASTERS and CO.’S PATENT ROTARY KNIFE- 
CLEANING MACHINE, manufactred in six different sizes, 
to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One 
Minute. Warranted to last many years, and not get out of 
order.— Price 35s. to 61. 6s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, No. 309, REGENT 
STREET, 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, London. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


GLA MC EA, Se JTHERS, MERCHANT 
hk 


present income, so as to make provision for immediate | 
| of taste in excellence of material, a novelty in design, and a 
6. For persons having money which they desire to invest | 


wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 


both securely and profitably, and in any sum, small or 
large, there is no such safe and advantageous method of 
doing so than in such a society which differs from all 
others in this, that there is no risk, for its funds are 
secured, its profits can be calculated with accuracy, and 
the capital is only called for as it is wanted, to be pro- 
fitably employed. Any persons may be members of it, 
so that Solicitors can recommend it to their clients as a 
desirable investment. 

It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flourishing 
Assurance Offices, the Legal Profession has not yet sought 
to secure for itself the still greater advantages resulting 
from a Reversionary Interest Society. That defect will now 
be supplied under peculiarly favourable circumstances. 

Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 


TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, and WOOLLEN DRAPERS 
29, Ludgate-hill, having attuined a world-wide fame, are 
determined to confirm their popularity to the Great Gathering 
of 1851, by not only equalling, but surpassing, all former 
efforts; and thus enabling foreigners to witness a grandeur 


superb magnificence in every description of clothing, that 
will insure their patronage, and cause them to proclaim, on 
returning to their own nation, that the Martof SAMUEL, 
BROTHERS, is a gigantic and wondertul tailoring establish- 
ment. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS’ original system of ch 
separately for the material and making 





continued as he 





| tobefore. 
The following is an exemplification of the system :—For a 
Coat 1} superfine cloth, 12s. per yard, material costs 1/. Is., 
making and trimmings, 2s. ; Coat co ete, 2. 1s. For a 


to the undersigned, at the offices of the Law Property | 
} 


Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 
HERBERT COX, 
ee Secretary, pro tem. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the promoters of the Law Reversionary Interest 
and Investment Society. 
GENTLEMEN,—RPe pleased to allot me 
the Society on the Terms named in the prospectus. 
Yours, &c. 
RAG oe vecccccvcccccccscoesce seccecene 
Address .... 


shares in 


N.B.—Unless the society is formed, the entire deposit will 
be returned, and the expenses paid by the promoters, 





Vest, § superfine cassimere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material 
4s. 13d., making and trimmings, 6s. Od.; Vest comp! 
10s. 74d. For a pair of Trousers, 2 and 3-8ths superfine 
cassimere, 5s 6d. per yard, material costs 13s. ld., making 
and trimmings, 6s. 6d.; Trousers complete, 19s. 7d... Suit 
complete, 3/. 11s. 24d. 

The Ready-made Department abounds with the choicest 
and best stock of SPRING and SUMMER ATTIRE.—Super- 
fine Cloth Dress Coats, 2ls. to 25s.; Saxony ditto, 23s. t 
30s. ; superior, 33s. to 42s; Frock Coats, 3s. extra. 

PALETOTS.—Saxony Llama Cloth Paletot, sleeves, &c. 
lined with silk, 24s. (this coat can be worn either as a frock 
or over-coat) ; Saxony ditto, 26s. to 34s.; Alpaca ditto, 7s. to 
13s. ; Cashmere ditto, 14s. to 20s. 

OXONIAN SPORTING and LOUNGING COATS.—Super- 
fine green or black cloth, l6s. 6d. to 28s.; the Oxonian or 
Business Coat, 21s. to 30s.; black or fancy doeskin trousers, 
9s. to 14s.; allthe new styles, |6s. to 22s. Boys’ hussar 
suits, 22s, ; tunic suits, 2ls.; jackets, 9s. 6d. 


SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the 
Old Bailey.—Patterns, &c. sent free. 
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Price 4s., imperial 8vo., 

. 7 rT ry ‘ ~ ‘ 

HOREA SANCTI VITI; or, STEPS 

in the JOURNEY of PRINCE LEGION. Twelve 
Designs by WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 

“They are deeply and poetically conceived. Their appli- 
cation is at once universal and special, and their suggestive- 
ness, whether singly or asa series, very great.” —Spectator. 

GrorGE Bett, 186, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORKS ON THE STUDY OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, 
3y Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor at University College. 

4 IFTY LESSONSon the ELEMENTS 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING from 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


This day is published, the Completing Volume of 


T)R. DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION 

to the NEW TESTAMENT; containing an Examina- 
tion of the Authority, Interpretation, and Integrity of the 
Canonicsl Books, with Reference to the Latest Inquiries. 
Three Volumes, 8vo., 2J. 





London: Samvet Bacster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


A SUPPLEMENT to “GREEK 
CHURCH: a Sketch.” Contents — 1. Sacraments of 
the Greek Church. 2, Greek Hermits and Monks. Price 4d. 
**A necessary and very interesting and valuable appendix. 
—English Churchman, 

“*The information contained is curious and valuable.— 
The Critic. 

** A plain and simple statement, suitable to all capacities, 
of the rules and ceremonies of a much misunderstood branch 
of the Church Catholic. —£cclesiastic. 

The Five preceding historical Essays on Union, second 
editions, ls each. 

James Daxtine, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, 


Now ready at all the Libraries in One Vol., 


PAMBLES THROUGH ROME. 
v By the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
* Intensely interesting throughout.”—British Army Dis- 
patch 
Also, now ready, at all the Libraries, in One Vol., 
LIGHTS and SHADES on a TRAVEL- 
LER’S PATH. By JANET ROBERTSON, Author of 
** Affinities of Foreigners.” 

“Since Messrs. Jamieson’s Diary of an Ennuyee, we have 
not read a more genuine piece of feminine criticism.”’— 
Morning Advertiser. 

London: Horr and Co., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough-street. 





Just published, 


Aden, its CLIMATE © and 
_ SCENERY. Containing Medical and General In- 


formation for Inyalids and Visitors, its History, Appearance, | 


Vintage, Geology, Natural History, &c.—Boarding and Fur- 
nishel Houses, Manners and Customs, Population and 
numerous other Tables, a Tour of the Island, &e. By 
ROBERT WHITE. Handsomely printed in post 8vo., with 
anew Map of the Island, from the latest survey (the roads 
coloured), and fine Engravings, from Sketches taken on the 
spot by JOHN BOTCHERLY, Esq. Price 10s., bound extra. 

London: Crapock and Co,, 48, Paternoster-row; and 
F. Wrikinson and Co., Madeira. 

The new MAP of MADEIRA, with the roads coloured, sold 
also separate, price 2s. 


In feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, price 2s. cloth lettered, 


PRECIOUS STONES; being an 


Account of the Stones mentioned in the Sacred Scrip- | 


tures, particularly the following : 
1. Stones for Altars, Pillars, Witnesses, and Memorials. 
2. The Two Tables of Stone for the Ten Commandments ; 
with the Reasons why the First Pair were broken, and 
a Second Pair substituted in their room. 

8. Precivus Sones for the Breast-Plate of Aaron, called 
Urim and Thummim; with the manner of obtaining 
Responses from Heaven, in ancient times, by their 
means. 

4. Precious Stones for the New Christian Breast-Plate ; 
with the Manner of obtaining Responses from Heaven in 
the Present Day. By the late ROBERT HINDMARSH. 

By the same Author, 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


1, THE LAMB SLAIN from the FOUNDA- 
TION of the WORLD. 

2, COMPENDIUM of the CHIEF DOC- 
TRINES of the TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 12mo., 
2s., boards 


London: J. S. Hopeson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 





Second Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 4s. cloth, 
JHE PARENT’S GREAT COMMIS- 
SION; or, Essays on Subjects connected with the 
higher part of Education. 

“Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable 
volume ; one of the most graceful and useful of books.”— 
Church and State Gazette. 

“ A volume, written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on 
orthodox principles, and thus, under God’s blessing, caleu- 
lated to be eminently useful.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

“* Full of good sense and good feeling.” —The Critic: London 
Literary Jou nul. 

“The author of these Essays has brought the experience 
and intelligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme 
she discusses.’ — Weekly News. 

“The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the 
writer, and muy «ssist many in the acquisition of the highest 
ot all that character which consists in solid Christian virtue, 
based on religious faith.’—Christian Times. 


London: LonemaAN, Brown, Green and Lonemans, 





THE STORY GARDEN. 
This day is published, a delightful Book for the Young, with 
Illustrations from Original Designs by WHIMPER, price 2s.6d. 
OMETHING NEW from the STORY 
GARDEN BROUGHT by SISTER, for IDA, AGNES, 
and ERNIE. 
Other Works adapted for presents :— 
HOME INFLUENCE. By GRACE AGUILAR. 
Price 6s. 6d. 
The MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE: a Sequel to 
Ditto. Price 7s. 
| WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. By GRACE 
AGUILAR. Price 6s. 6d. 
The VALE of CEDARS. By GRACE 
AGUILAR. Price 6s. 
The AMYOTT’S HOME;; or, Life in Childhood. 
Price 3s. 
| The GOOD BOY HENRY. Price 1s. 
LE PETIT RIMEUR; or, French and English 
Rhymes. Price 1s. 6d. 
The GARLAND; or, Poetry for Childhood and 
Youth. Price 9d. 
REID on the STEAM ENGINE. Price 4s. 6d. 


London: GroomBriDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 








NEW WORKS. 


I. 
R EPENTANCE; its Necessity, Nature, 
W and Aids: a Course of Lent Sermons. sy JOHN 
JACKSON, M.A., Rector of Saint James’s, Westminster, and 
| Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Small 8yo. 3s. 6d, by 
post, 4s. , 


By the same Author, 


| The SINFULNESS of LITTLE SINS. Six 
} 
| 


Sermons. Fourth edition, 3s. 6d., by post 4s. 


Ill. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on EVIL | 
THOUGHTS, wherein their Nature, Origin, &c., are consi- 
| dered ; with Rules for their Restraint and Suppression. By 
| WILLIAM CHILCOTT, M.A. New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d., 
by post, 3s. 


Iv. 

PIERRE POUSSIN;; or, the Thought of Christ’s 
Presence. By WILLIAM EDWARD MHEYGATE, M.A. 
18mo. 2s. 6d., by post, 3s. 

“A beautiful little book * * * there isa 
pathetic simplicity, and an occasional eloquence and power 
in the narrative, altogether unusual.”—Guardian, 





¥. 
CONVERSATIONS on HUMAN NATURE; 
for the Young. By the late Mrs. CONYNGHAM ELLIS. 
| With an Introduction by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
| Small Cyv, 0s. Gd., by poot, 4o. 


VI. 
DIALOGUES of the EARLY CHURCH. By 
} HENRY HAYMAN, M.,A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
| Oxford, and Curate of St. James’s, Westminster. (In the 
press. ) 
London: SKEFFINGTON and SouTHWELL, 192, Piccadilly. 

REY. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES. 

—ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALIA, and 
EXTREME UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and SUPREMACY, in One 
Vol, price 3s. 

“The Essay on Vectigalia is well worth attention. He | 
disputes with great success upon the Roman figment of Ex- 
treme Unction, and his panacea on Education is a very sen- 
| sible one.” — Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 
| ‘A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘ Education’ 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. Wecan safely say that 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s 
writings—a practical useful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, and offend the 
timid ; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to 
the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded : 
his plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 
about thirty years; let England now look the evil Steadily 
in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
possible.”"— Portsmouth Times. 

“A sound Churehman, and an independent thinker, whose 
works will recompense any; for there is a substratum of 
practical good sense beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s pro- 
ductions.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

“Mr. Hulbert is zealous in a good cause. His book is 
edifying in the extreme, interesting, and, we may say, cal- 
culated toafford not only instruction but comfort. Its greatest 
charm is its perspicuity; for he is profound without being 
mysterious.” — The Era. 

“With the vast majority of the people thrown on the 
world, we say it, with confidence and earnestness, that the only 
way to set this house in order, isto reduce Taxation and the 
National Debt — doing both if possible, but by no means 
omitting the latter.”—7imes of Aug. 4, 1851. 

“** Vectigalia ’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we re- 
joice to see that it is attracting public attention. Were all 
the church pulpits filled with men like him, there would not 
be so many empty pews. * * . He proves most 
incontestibly that a truly religious ‘Education’ is utterly 
imvo-sible, unless it is accompanied by a good, sound, and 
efficient secular ‘ Education.’ The treatise on ‘ Emigration’ 
is conceived in the same spirit. . . be Every 
churchman, who can afford the means, ought to purchase 
these excellent works. For your bold statements and neces- 
sary truths, thanks:—cordial thanks, Mr. Hulbert.”"— Sheffield 
Free Press. 

The Critic, The Christian Times, The Watchman, The Leader, 
The Nonconformist, and many other organs of opinion, have 
most warmly commended ‘‘ Education,” &c.; and The Critic 
says of ‘ Ordination,” &c., ‘‘ The reverend author has brought 
much learning and considerable powers of reflection and of 
reasoning to his task, and the volume will not be read with- 
out profit, even by those who may dissent from his views.” 








London: Painrer, 342, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


New Publications. 


THE PROSPECTUS OF 
‘THE CHURCH and the PEOPLE, 


a New Journal, which will advocate Social Progress, 
the Enfranchisement of the Workman, and the Well-Doing 
of the PkopLe, in normal combination with High and Dis- 
tinctive Church Principles,—may be obtained by application 
to Mr. Garner, Bookseller, Grange-place, Hoxton, London. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., 


HE CHURCH CATECHISM 


EXPANDED, ILLUSTRATED, and PROVED from 
SCRIPTURE; intended as a First Book of Theology for 
Schoo's and Young Persons. By the Rev. J. H.GOOCH, M.A., 
Ilead Master of Heath School, Halifax, and Incumbent of 
Stainland. 

London: LoncMAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 
Halifax: Wurrtey and Boorn, 


‘THE COMMON LODGING HOUSES 
ACT, 1851 (14 & 15 Vict. ¢. 28.)—All the FORMS 
required under the above Act may be had of Mr. Crockrorp, 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
*,* Orders should be sent IMMEDIATELY. 








IMPROVED METHOD OF TEACHING ETYMOLOGY, 
New Edition, carefully revised, 12mo., pp. 156, 
price Is. 6d. cloth, 


rNHE CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLO- 

GICAL SPELLING-BOOK ; exhibiting (in addition to 
their Orthography and Accentuation) the Etymology, and 
Primary and Present Meanings, of above 8,000 of the most 
useful Envlish Words ; and furnishing a Key to many more. 
With a Preliminary Lesson on Etymology: and numerous 
Notes on the History and Application of Particular Words ; 
on aplan calculated to exercise the judgment and aid the 
memory of the learner. By JAMES A. CHRISTIE, C.S., 
M.C.P., Master of the Duke of Bedford’s School, Milton 
Abbott, Devon. 

The remarkable favour with which this work has been 
received—as evinced by its rapid sale—by the numerous 
testimonies to its utility which the Author has received from 
Principals of Training Colleges, Inspectors of Schools, and 
Elementary Teachers—and by the unanimous approval of 
the Educational Press—has induced him to bestow the 
utmost care on the revision of the present edition. 

*,* Specimen Pages will be forwarded on application to 
the Author, Milton Abbot, Devon. 

London: Loneman and Co. 

Just published, 

HE LAW of EVIDENCE AMEND- 
MENT ACT, with Introduction, Notes, and Index. 
By EDWARD WILLIAM COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

‘N.B. This work is in two sizes, to bind up with text-books ; 
in 8vo. to bind with Taylor, Phillips, Starkie, &c., price 
2s. 6d.; andin 12mo. to bind with Roscoe, Archbold, &c., 
price 1s. 6d.—Orders should state particularly which size is 
required. 

Also, on Saturday next will be published, 


HE NEW CRIMINAL STATUTES 
(Lord Campbell’s Act for the better Administration 
of Criminal Justice, the Expenses of Prosecutions Act, the 
Criminal Offences Act), together with all the Criminal 
Statutes, and a Digest of alJl the Criminal Cases decided 
during the last four years, serving as a Supplement to Arch- 
bold or Roscoe, with Notes and Index. By EDWARD W. 
COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Editor of ‘Cox’s Criminal 
Law Cases,’’ and W. ST. L. BABINGTON, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 5s. 6d. sewn; 6s. cloth; 7s. 6d. half-bound; 
9s. bound. 
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